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In Our Next Issue... .... 


THE JourNAL oF Home 
ECONOMICS is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, 


Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 


Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 


Notice of change in address 
should be received two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the new address should 
be given. 


Entered as second<lass matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGE IN WARTIME 
will be the theme of Dr. Ronert Foster of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, who has been doing much excellent work 
in family counseling in Detroit this vear. 


RELIGION AND THE FAMILY 


will be discussed by Dr. Recina Westcott Wremay, 
director of the Family-Community Project at Addison, 
Michigan, and author of the book The Family and thy 


Church. 


CHILDREN IN A BOOMTOWN 


their problems and what is being done through the 
Maricopa County (Arizona) Juvenile Court Project wil! 
be described by Virorn1a DeTar. 


TEXTILE FIBERS AFTER THE WAR 


will be considered by STEPHEN S. Marks, rayon editor 
of the Daily News Record, who warns us not to swallow 
whole what some feature writers say. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING DEVICES 


whereby a teacher can determine the extent to which 
she is developing in her students the ability to make 
intelligent decisions in the use of personal resources wil! 
be explained by Hazer Huston Price of the Ohio 
University. 


AND VARIOUS OTHER SUBJECTS 


including ways in which Massachusetts is handling 
the school lunch by Marton L. Cronan and the place 
of clothing education in wartime America by Grac' 
MARGARET Morton. 
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NEW 
ome Canning Service 
Home 


[| 


As America’s oldest manufacturer of metal closures, we aim to be of 
every possible service to Home Economists during this food emergency. 
Knowing the importance of home canning, we invite you to send us any 
questions that might arise. We will endeavor to give you the very best, 
most practical answers at no obligation. 


To provide an up-to-the-minute background for your work, we also 
invite you to make use of our new 64-page wartime Home Canning 
Guide. Off the press about May 15th, it will be sent FREE as long as the 
supply lasts. It is colorfully illustrated, shows how to get best results, 
and make wider, more thrifty use of home canned foods. 


We think you'll agree, too, that food preservation will be aided by the 
use vf our Bernardin 2-piece Mason Caps. They fit all mason jars, are 
easy to use, economical, require no paraffin or old-fashioned rubber 
rings, provide a positive vacuum seal. If you’ve never experienced the 
satisfaction of using Bernardin caps, try them now! 


LOOK AT THIS! . . . Inside of Bernardin lids 
is coated with acid-resisting white enamel over 
sanitary gold lacquer—a double protection against 
spoilage and waste not afforded by ordinary caps. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. + Evansville, Indiana 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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139 TESTED RECIPES 
Including All Possible Alternates for the Needed Ingredients 


This timely material is, without doubt, 
the most helpful and useful that has 
ever been prepared by the Pet Milk 
Experimental Kitchens. Both the 
menus and the recipes are very flexible. 
The market lists for the four weeks 
indicate the number of points, both 
in blue and red stamps, required for 
all the rationed foods used in the 
meals. Only those foods, which are 
most likely to be found in 
the grocery stores 
and were 


I teach (subjects) 


M 
enus tor 4 weeks for a Family of F 
Our 
Showing how to make the Most 
of 


the Ration Points you have to 
spend 
and how tw buy all foods 
whether they are rauoned of 
n 


lowest in cost and in points on April 
1st, are called for in the recipes. While 
the recipes are designed to make the 
most of the many outstanding qual- 
ities of Irradiated Pet Milk, alternates 
for it are also included. By using Irra- 
diated Pet Milk, however, the food 
will be more wholesome and consid- 
erable money can be saved because 
Pet Milk is more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk and costs less 
generally than ordi- 
nary milk. 


Wisely 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448e Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me free of charge one copy of “Ration-Meal Plans.” 


in scheol (grade) 


Name 


Address 


State 


City 


(Fill in completely. Offer tsdttited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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A Check List of Basic Texts 
Offering the Latest and Best in 
the Fundamentals of Homemaking 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 
$1.68 


For introductory work in foods, empha- 
sizing that good nutrition makes strong 


Harris AND HENDERSON. 


Americans. 


FOODS 


Harris AND HENDERSON. $1.76 
Nutritive, economic, and social values for 
advanced high school classes. 


CLOTHES 
WITH CHARACTER 
CraiG AND Rusu. $1.40 
A sensible text on essentials of buying, 
wearing, repairing, and caring for clothes 
and textiles. A ‘Charm Chart” free with 
the text; separately, 12 cents. 


THE NEW HOME 
ECONOMICS OMNIBUS 
$1.76 


Up-to-the-minute, comprehensive, and in- 


Harris AND Huston. 


| 


| 


MICHIGAN STATE 
| COLLEGE 


Division oF Home Economics 


Graduate Session 


June 22 to July 30 
Special Courses 


Wartime Nutrition Problems, Food Con 
servation, Advanced Home Management, 
Parent Education, Consumer Buying, Child 
Development, Institution Marketing, Tailor- 
ing, Techniques in Clothing and Textiles, 
Crafts, Vocational and Educational Guid 
ance, Evaluation in Home Economics, Cur- 
ricula in Home Economics. 


Regular Summer Quarter for 
Graduates and 
Undergraduates 

June 22 to September 3 


For further information write 
Dean of Home Economics 


| East LANSING MICHIGAN 


teresting for composite courses. 
THE HOUSE 

AND ITS CARE IOWA STATE COLLEGE 

New Edition, Mattnews. $1.76 The Home Economics staff will conduct ( 
Units on housing and construction, and summer courses tm Applied Art % Child h 
Development *% Foods and Nutrition % Hom P 


on every room in the house, with much 
information to promote good management 
and conservation. 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Economics Education % Home Management 
*% Household Equipment *% Institution Man- 
agement # Textiles and Clothing. 


First term: Workshop in College Curricu- 
lum conducted by visiting Professor Clara 
M. Brown. Special program for former 
Home Economics teachers who wish to 
bring their training up-to-date. For catalog, 


address Dean of Summer Quarter 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


| June 7—July 14 July 14—August 21 
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Be One Of The First To Examine 
These Brand-New Texts 


These new home economics textbooks contain timely material for your war- 
time home economics courses. 


202 


You and Your Clothes 


Baxter-Latzke. A revised, rewritten, reillustrated, and enlarged edition of the 
authors’ earlier text, MODERN CLOTHING. For the high school course. 
$1.88 list 


Our Food - Our Clothing 
Our Home and Family 


Baxter-Justin Rust. These three junior high school texts for introductory 
courses in home economics may be used separately or as a series, whichever 
is most suitable for your own home economics program. 

Each book $1.20 list 


vy 
, 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES! 


| LIPPINCO TT Chicago—Philadelphia-New York 


¥ FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


Mills College June 28—July 17, 1943 
Sponsored by the Committee on Education for 
Family Life in the Public Schools —American 
Institute of Family Relations. 

Staff: Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain, nationally- 
known author of books for adolescents. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, author and leader in edu- 
cation for Family Life, and Director of Ameri- 
can Institute of Family Relations. 


2 


Aa 


The Pennsylvania 


State College 


Summer Sessions—1943 


courses in food preservation, 
f teaching nutrition to boys and _ girls, 
family management in wartime, teaching 
home nursing, family nutrition, consumer 


EF Dr. John H. Furbay, Mills College, author of problems, wartime cookery problems, or- 
“Manual for Marriage and Family Life.’”’ ganization of child care centers, etc. 
ct Consultants: Psychologists, gynecologists, Sessions begin on May 17, June 7, June 28, 
Td homemakers, social workers. and August 9. Short, unit courses begin on 
ne Purpose: To provide a center where teachers intermediate dates. Varied program of un- 
dergraduate and graduate work. Courses 
ni can meet with a trained staff and work out their desiamed to meet stat tificati : d 
problems of teaching Family Life to high school de E incation an 
and college young people. Act ual course out- 1 urements. “xpenses moderate. 


for further information write: 


Costs: Fees for the three weeks, $30.00. 


U- Board and Room, 3 weeks, $55.00. Director of Summer Sessions 

Credit: Graduate or undergraduate credit may 
er be earned up to three units. Room 110, Burrowes Building 
t ) Address: The Pennsylvania State College 
rg, State College, Pennsylvania 


Director, Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland, California 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 5 
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Helpful in Wartime Courses 
Designed to Bring New Information 
Color, Vitality to Any Program 


THE HOME ECONOMICS 
SERIES 


Eight Fascinating Booklets on 
Eight Prime Topics, Written by 
Experts on Each Subject, edited by 
HELEN JUDY BOND 
Each, 44 cents 
LIVING WITH 
THE FAMILY 
by Haze. Huston Price 
CAREERS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
by Ftorence LAGANKE Harris 
GOOD GROOMING 
by ExvizaBetH Hawes 
HOME NURSING 
by Dorotuy DEMING 
THE STORY 
OF TEXTILES 
by Mary Evans 
THE MEANING 
OF NUTRITION 
by Harriet STONE 
CHILD CARE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
by Marte O’DoNAHOE 
A GUIDE TO 
CONSUMER BUYING 
by Hazev CRraiG 


“They are wonderful! The separate book- 
lets, attractively illustrated and with chal- 
lenging subject matter will undoubtedly be 
judged most favorably by our high school 
girls.”’—Gertrude Kellmann, DeKalb, IIl., 
High School 


“They are beautifully gotten up and full 
of good teaching material. I have been 
carrying them around as I visit schools 
and find universal approval.’’—Dorothy 
Shank, California Regional Supervisor 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Quarter—June 14 - August 27 


First Session June 14 - July 20 
Second Session July 21 - August 27 


work. Courses may be 


Full 


taken either first or second half. 


quarter’s 
Beginning 
_ upper division and graduate courses. Adap- 


tation of subject matter to wartime needs. 


| Household Administration and Child 
Development: Problems of the consumer- 


| 
buyer, family relationships, and a_ special 
program for the training of nursery school 


| teachers. 


Foods and Nutrition: \ curriculum work- 


shop in foods and nutrition (organized with 


the Home Economics Education Depart- 


food 


rationing program. 


| ment), demonstrations under the 


Economics Education: Organiza- 
tion and administration, problems in curric- 
ulum construction, and supervision of home 


projects. 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts: 
Advanced clothing, house furnishing, sd 
vanced textiles, and children’s clothing. 


Home Economics Extension: Extension 


| 
| methods. 


| For summer bulletins address: 


| DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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IN WAR TIME 
4 


CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
wr ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE / \ 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, ‘“‘How To Buy Blankets Intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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FOR THE FUTURE... 


A.C 


IS THE key FACTOR 


In order to help industry meet the changes and new 
conditions of the world of tomorrow, the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., has established several 
Planning Boards. These Boards, composed of engi- 
neers and expert technicians, cover the following 
fields: Plastics, Foodstuffs, Textiles, Engineering, and 
Chemicals. Our consumer representative is included in the membership of 
each Board, so that we may have the consumer viewpoint constantly before us. 


In addition, we have organized our special Consumers Planning Board to survey 
the special problems the consumer will have to face with the return of normalcy. 
Through the operation of these Planning Boards, we believe we can effect a 
planned approach to the problems of tomorrow . . . and thus help avert some 
of the pitfalls industry and the consumer faced after the last war. 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”’- Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and U Fabri 
MERICAN BE MBERG CORP. 


Bijou Hosiery BLUE 4TINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls CROWN OVERALL MBG. CO. 
Girls’ Gym Suits E. R. MOORE COMPANY 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon a and Underwear Fabrics 
ORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases ; PEQUOT MILLS 
Women's Coats PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit Rooae® Dry Cleaner 
RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
Rayon Songette Slips SL — & FEINBERG 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Uederwene Fabri 
TUBIZE CHA TILLON CORPORATION 


* American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
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... and what it means in Better Nutrition 


Director, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 


Let us go to a typical dairy plant under Sealtest 
Laboratory Supervision—one of scores mobilized to 
supply America with milk and milk-products of assured 


purity and quality. 


cleanliness. Not ordinary cleanliness 


—but upe cleanliness. Utensils, 
pipes and tanks gleam where touched by the sun. 
| loors, Ww alls, and woodwork look scrubbe d and scoure d 
within an inch of their lives 

That is Sealtest Good-housekeeping —assured by 


150 different inspections of plant equipment regularly by 


We step into the Sealtest Plant 
Laboratory—a branch of the well- 
known Sealtest Master Laboratory. 
“Men in White” and “Women in 


are busy with microscopes, test-tubes and 


White” 
retorts. There’s an air of quiet efficiency 

That ts Sealtest Quality Control —the assurance 
that every dairy product leaving the plant meets Sealtest 
requirements. There is no‘compromise with quality in 


any Sealtest produc t. 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST PROGRAM, THURSDAY 


Our first impression is one of 


Now we goto the heart of Ne Ww 
York City 


Laboratory Kitchen. It’s a 


and visit the Sealtest 


“dream” kitchen—the stream- 


lined workshop of skilled Home-Economists. 
There we see Sealtest ‘‘Applied Nutrition’’— 


fransiating of vital foods into workable, common-sense 


menus and recipes for the hou 


Thar, brie fly, is Sealtest Service 


a service of outstanding impor- 


tance to the cause of better nutri- 
tion in millions of American homes 
It’s part of that “Hidden Element’ —that value which 
you can’t see—in Sealtest Milk and other dairy 


products. 


. 
Free: Original recipes and 
menus created by the Sealtest 


Kitchen are printed regularly in 


the Sealtest Food Adviser. Copies 
of this valuable and interesting publication are FREE 
to teachers on request. Just send your name and 
address to the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection and the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen are Divisions of National Dairy Products Corp. 
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DEMONSTRATE THIS 
DELICIOUS 
“RATION” RECIPE 


MAKES 12 OZ. OF MEAT SERVE 6 


CHOP SUEY with Kellogg's Rice Krispies 


1 cup Sliced Onion 

‘ 3 cups Celery Strips 

1 tbsp. Shortening 3 thee, Melted Butter 
I: 


12 oz. cubed, Fresh 
Pork or Veal 


1g cup Flour or Margarine 
cups Meat Stock ups Kellogg's 
3 tbsp. Soy Sauce Rice Krispies 


Brown meat in shortening. Blend in flour. 
Add stock slowly, stirring constantly. Add 
Soy Sauce, onion and celery. Cover and 
cook slowly about 45 minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Melt butter or margarine in a 
skillet. Add Rice Krispies; heat thoroughly. 
Serve Chop Suey in center of nest of heated 
Rice Krispies. 

*Stock may be made by dissolving 3 
bouillon cubes in 2'2 cups boiling water. 


% There’s a dish to suit the taste of 
everyone... and to suit present dav 
conditions, too. An old-time favorite 
in a new Kellogg version that saves 
“points,”? with buttered Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies for added flavor appeal. 
You can demonstrate it quickly and 
easily, any one of your listeners can 
manage it quickly and easily, Other 
good suggestions for buttered Rice 
Krispies: Serve with fish and meat 
Creoles, curries, 2 la Kings, ete. 


Rice Krispiesisa . 
trade mark (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. office) of Kellogg 
Company, for its deli- 
cious brand of oven- 
popped rice. 


Copr. 1943 by Kellogg Company a 
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“KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, @ 
tomatoes, vegetables, 
| fruits with peelings— 
then mash or sieve 
| thru Food Mill. MASHES 
| RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, 
squash. No lumps! 


APPLES for SAUCE— 
| Just quarter apples, no cor- 

ing, no peeling. Needs less 

sugar. % more yield. 

PU REES— Corn, peas, 

spinach, tomatoes, all veg- 

etables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots 

and all fruits for pies, pud- 

dings and frozen desserts. 


STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables and fruits 


quicker, cheaper. Saves more vitamins and minerals 


| FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Special price to 
home economists for demonstration, | only, 65¢ post paid 
FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring cup, We 
Special price, 1 only, 25¢ post paid. 
[FOLEY MFG. CO. 114 2nd St. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn] 
© Send recipe circulars for class- 
room use. 
I enclose 1 65¢, Foley Food Mill, or 
0 25¢ Foley Flour Sifter. 
I enclose 2 90¢ both Food Mill and 


Sifter. 
| (Your order sent post paid y | 
Housekeeping 


(Write address plainly in margin) 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Summer Institute 
for 
Family and Child Care Services in 
War Time 
July 1 — July 30, 1943 
| Seminars and Workshops for Professional 
and Volunteer Workers: Chi!d Care Centers, 
Out of School Programs, Child Guidance, 
Adolescent Psychology, Public Administra- 
tion, Community Organization, Post-war 
Reconstruction. 
24 hour School for Children 2-12 years old 
For further information, write Dr. Mary 8. 
Fisher, Director, Vassar Summer Institute, 
Vassar College, New York 


| How Home Economics Teachers 
Help Consumers with Their 
| Wartime Problems 


This is the title of the April issue of 


Consumer Education Service 
Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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THE MOST OUT 
RED STAMP RATIONING 


Now that meats and fats are being ra- 
tioned, you have a new responsibility to 
A New Responsibility your Food Classes. A_ responsibility to 
help these youthful “housewives” select 
such foods for their families wisely from 
Home Economics Teachers appetite, nutritional and monetary consid- 
erations—and to help them budget to best 
advantage their red ration points. 


for 


Your knowledge of the important place fats occupy in meeting dietary needs can guide 

students in the selection and usage of fats. You can help them determine how best K 
to divide their ration points between meats and fats. You can explain the role of fats N 
in giving meals the variety that makes them tempting as well as nutritious, in provid- 

ing cooking economy. 


Here are some hints on buying rationed fats which may be helpful in your classroom 
instruction: 


Buy only 2 Fats Use Fats to Make Rationed 


Save butter for table-use; use point-thrifty Meats Go Farther 
Crisco for all baking and frying. With Fats can do a lot to stretch small portions 
all-purpose Crisco, no other fat is needed of meat into more generous good eating, 
in the kitchen. Crisco gives you lighter satisfying servings. For example, Crisco 
cakes, pie crust famous for flakiness, deli- makes a delicious crust for meat pies, 
cious and nourishing fried foods, sauces, tgothsome biscuits to serve with creamed 
gravies, casseroles and light, tender hot meats, satisfying sauces for casserole 
breads. dishes, rich gravies. Excellent, too, for 
frying vegetables to supplement smaller 


Get Maximum Fat Value for meat portions. 
Wed Stamps Don’t Overlook Digestibility! 


Point-thrifty Crisco is a “best buy” Njipestibility is extra important now that 
today. Every pound of Crisco is 100°, fat! ain making dune changes in 
cooking practice. For instance, more 
Keep Fat in the Diet for fried foods are being pre- 
Maximum Energy pared these busy days. “=m t 
Use Crisco for frying. | (( 
Fats are the richest source of energy. Crisco is easy to digest | / ‘®&) 7 
Many housewives will be tempted to buy doctors tell you that. { “: 


as much lean meat as possible under point 
rationing. For maximum energy in the 


diet-- and for economy these meats PROCTER & 
should be enriched by cooking them with 

GAMBLE 
fats such as Crisco which require fewer 
points than meat itself but which will Home Economics 
maintain in the diet essential energy ele- Department 
ments. Ivorydale, Obio 
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Washington News 


@ AHEA’s Wartime Institute scheduled June 
18 through 21, University of Maryland. 
About 225 delegates in strategic positions will 
plan effective association work and channel 
information gained at Institute to large num- 
bers back home. Planning committee (Beulah 
Coon, chairman, plus chairmen of divisions & 
departments or their proxies) met April 21. 
June JourNAt will announce results of plan- 
ning. 


@ At last, nutrition research bill HR2276 
(begat by AHEA & Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation) is born. Aim: to help civilians main- 
tain health through food shortages to come. 
Method: step up nutrition research in state 
agricultural experiment stations through grant 
of $1,000,000 annually for duration—$10,000 
to each state & territory, rest allocated by 
population, maximum for administra- 
tion. Write your Congressmen and Senators 
about it! 


@ Grade labeling under fire again, this time in 
House committee investigating executive agen- 
cies (chairman: Howard Smith of Virginia). 
Congressman H. P. Fulmer writes AHEA: 
“The pitiful thing is that consumer groups 
didn’t bring the same type of pressure on the 
USDA & my committee [on agriculture] some 
time ago instead of waiting until farmers and 
canners were ready to start canning. My 
advice to consumer groups is that they start 
now to see to it that grade labeling is put into 
operation at the earliest possible date that will 
not interfere with the orderly procedure at this 
time, or especially for the 1944 crop.” See 
p. 293, this issue. 


@ Hearings begun April 5 on matter which 
would be entering wedge to weaken Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act. Can makers of unrationed 
soft cheese add propionates (chemical pre- 
servatives to you!) to delay mold without label 
declaration? Minus sanitary processing con- 


ditions & good raw materials such cheeses spoil 
quickly—propionates, we’re told, don’t injure 
health but can hide unwholesomeness of 
product. 


@ Dietitian’s Aides are latest arrivals on the 
volunteer front. Corps organized by Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association & Red Cross Nutri- 
tion Service. Training supervised by dietitian 
member of ADA: 20-hour Red Cross Stand- 
ard Nutrition course or equivalent (may be 
taught by home economists) plus 40-hour Red 
Cross Dietitian’s Aide course. Eligibles: those 
18 years old or more, with high school educa- 
tion or equivalent, who will serve 150 hours a 
year for the duration without pay, work in 
emergencies as needed. Aide’s job in part: to 
prepare & check diets & menus, serve food to 
patients & hospital personnel. 


@ As war shortages thicken, federal groups 
become more civilian conscious. Senator Mal- 
oney introduced bill (S885) to set up a Civilian 
Supply Administration outside War Produc- 
tion Board where it has been; its head to report 
directly to Stabilizer Byrnes & appear before 
WPB as claimant for USA supplies co-equal 
with Army, Lend-Lease, etc. Says Donald 
Nelson: taking Office of Civilian Supply from 
WPB would bring chaos to war production 
effort. His counter move April 15: to name 
Arthur Whiteside of Dun & Bradstreet OCS 
head & 1 of WPB’s 16 vice-chairmen, thus 
raising status of OCS. Joseph Weiner, old 
OCS head, had been mere director of 1 of 29 
WPB divisions. Aim of all parties: to hold 
civilian production above danger level. 


@ Florence Louise Hall, senior home economist 
in USDA extension, heads Women’s Land 
Army of U. S. Crop Corps. Insignia & uni- 
form, designed by Bureau of Human Nutrition 
& Home Economics after consulting clothing 
specialists of 4 states, for purchase by enlistees. 


@ USA delegates to international food con- 
ference in May at Hot Springs, Va.: Thomas 
Parran, Paul Appleby, Marvin Jones, Will 
Clayton, Murray Lincoln. By April 17 still 
no State Department relenting on decision 
admitting press to 2 out-&-dried sessions only. 
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Household Employees Join the CIO 


JEAN COLLIER BROWN 


Midwestern born and educated, Mrs. Brown taught a year in 
Kansas before marrying and heading east. In her 11 years in 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau she did considerable work in the field 
of household employment. She has also served as consultant of 
the YWCA’s National Board on problems in this field. She 
lives with her husband and two small children in Baltimore, where 
she helped organize the city’s household workers into a union. 


AST June a group of Baltimore 
household employees were organized into a 
union. In September the National CIO 
granted the group the first local industrial 
charter in this field. 

In the seven months of its life the United 
Domestic Workers Union has made steady 
progress. Its membership has _ increased; 
hours of work for members have been cut from 
more than 70 a week to 48 for full-time workers 
and have been stabilized at 8 daily for day 
workers; wages have increased by about an 
average of $5 a week for full-time workers and 
$10 a week for day workers; the Union employ- 
ment service has made some 400 placements at 
no charge either to employer or worker; 
through a priority system, employers who are 
themselves employed, particularly on defense 
jobs, have received special attention. In gen- 
eral, the reputation of the Union is good as 
members have maintained a high degree of 
responsibility and efficiency on the job. 

Why a union of household employees? Is 
this just another attempt to take advantage 
of wartime shortages to squeeze the public? 

We say, “No!” While we recognize frankly 
that many employers are willing to forget 
antiunion prejudices when frantic for house- 


hold help and that times like these are propi- 
tious for launching a union, we maintain that 
the program and the philosophy upon which 
we operate are sound and objective. Collec- 
tive bargaining in the household employment 
field is long overdue, and we have no doubt 
that we can demonstrate its validity so as to 
be able to operate successfully even after the 
shortage of such workers is no longer acute. 


“Any Woman Can Run a Home”’ 


The Union program attempts realism and 
practicability. It has been based on what we 
believe to be a pretty clear understanding of 
fundamental problems in the occupation. One 
such problem goes back to a general evaluation 
of the average American woman’s own status. 
Her job of running a household and caring for 
children has seldom had recognition as highly 
skilled work. Any woman who marries is 
presumably competent to carry on the duties 
of homemaking. If she does not succeed she 
is held either stupid or lazy. 

Only home economists, perhaps, have a real 
understanding of the many skills needed for 
housekeeping and the high degree of organiza- 
tional ability necessary to utilize these prop- 
erly. Because women have tended to under- 
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estimate their own contribution in their homes, 
they have had little respect for the skills es- 
sential to employed workers who are taking 
over a part or the whole of their housekeeping 
duties. 

This is all wrong! It is fairly obvious that 
a far greater amount of ability and intelligence 
is required to care for a home than to carry out 
a single operation in a factory, a laundry, a 
store, or in any of a myriad of jobs where hours 
are normally shorter and pay higher. 

For example, one of our Union members re- 
cently took a job as an aircraft riveter at a 
beginning wage of 75 cents an hour after a 
training period lasting a few hours a day for 
four weeks. Previously, until joining the 
Union, she had been doing housework for about 
20 cents an hour. On her former job she was 
required to operate an electric iron, washer, 
mangle, vacuum cleaner, and waxer; to cook 
and serve; to help care for an infant; and to so 
organize her time as to complete a varied day’s 
work with satisfaction. Several years of train- 
ing had been necessary to bring about her state 
of efficiency. 


Home Employees Have Normal Needs 


Another deep-seated problem has been the 
general refusal of women to recognize that 
household employees are workers to the same 
extent to which factory employees and others 
are workers, with the same needs for a normal 
family and social life and for objectivity in 
work relationships. 

The trouble here dates from days of house- 
hold slaves, both white and Negro, when work- 
ers were fed, housed, and clothed and expected 
to perform any and all duties on a 24-hour 
basis. While slavery was long ago abolished, 
live-in workers in many cases still are expected 
to be on call for 24 hours and time off is con- 
sidered by the employer in the category of a 
generous gesture rather than something which 
she owes the worker as a right—a right taken 
for granted by workers in other occupations. 

It was made clear from the first Union meet- 
ing that the fundamental collective bargaining 
base for a household employees’ organization 
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must necessarily be the assurance to the em- 
ployer of skill and reliability in return for bet- 
ter hours, wages, and working conditions. No 
other traditional Union bargaining technique 
is of particular value when a single worker 
negotiates with a single employer. Union 
members were thoroughly imbued with this 
concept while the business of drawing up wage 
and hour schedules was being carried out. 


Wages and Hours Fixed 


Many factors were considered in the wage 
and hour determinations. It was decided that 
every effort must be made to get away from 
traditional “payment in kind” concepts and 
to place household employment on the same 
dignified occupational plane with other skilled 
jobs. 

The first decision, then, was to set all pay 
rates on an hourly rather than an over-all basis. 
Thus the day-work rate was set at 37} cents 
an hour for an 8-hour day. It was voted that 
day workers provide their own lunches in 
order to adhere strictly to the hourly principle 
and in addition to make certain that lunches 
were adequate, as Union members had re- 
ported sad experiences with ice-box leftovers. 
For full-time workers, 35 cents an hour was 
set as the rate for a maximum of 48 working 
hours. All Sunday work was ruled out except 
in rare emergencies. 

The full-time schedule works as follows: 
The employee puts in an over-all 10-hour day 
on five days and three hours on a sixth day. 
Nine hours per day are working hours and 
charged to the employer. During the tenth 
hour the worker is free to eat two meals on her 
own time. A deduction of 25 cents is made 
from the full-time worker’s pay for each meal 
she eats on the job. The rate for part-time 
work was set at 40 cents an hour. 

In all types of employment, overtime rates 
were fixed at 50 cents per hour. However, in 
full-time work overtime does not accrue on a 
daily basis but is payable only after the full 
48 hours have been put in, giving leeway to the 
employer to substitute additional time off 
throughout the week in lieu of extra wages. 
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Household Employees Join the CIO 


In ail cases workers pay their own carfare as a 
straight hourly rate has seemed more sound 
than an over-all rate plus carfare. No rates 
have been fixed for “live-in” jobs because of 
the absolute unwillingness of all Union mem- 
bers to accept such employment. 

On January 1 the whole Union hourly rate 
schedule was raised 2} cents per hour. Day 
workers now receive $3.20 a day; full-time 
workers make $15.50 a week plus eleven meals. 
This change was made necessary by increased 
living costs and by the fact that fee-charging 
employment agencies had raised their rates 
rapidly in the Union’s wake. 


Effect on Employer 


On the whole, employer reaction to the 
Union program has been very heartening. 
Freedom from responsibility for day-workers’ 
lunches has been a boon to busy women, 
particularly to those employed. Employers, 
used to many more hours of an indifferent 
worker’s time, have found it possible to organ- 
ize their households so that the shorter sched- 
ule with efficient service has been most satis- 
factory. 

The Union serves as a real protection to the 
employer in securing and maintaining efficient 
service. Placements are made carefully as it 
is to the advantage of the Union that turnover 
be low. This is in contrast to many of the 
old-line local fee-charging agencies whose pri- 
mary interest it is to collect half of the first 
week’s wages from a worker on each new job. 

Grievances between worker and employer 
on the job must first be discussed between 
them, but if no agreement can be reached an 
appeal may be made to the Union office which 
frequently adjusts difficulties to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties. Serious grievances go to 
a special committee or to the membership for 
settlement. 

A case in point is of a part-time worker em- 
ployed afternoons to care for the baby of a social 
worker while the mother was on her job. The 
girl was completely satisfactory in every re- 
spect but the important one of promptness. 
When she was late, which was often, the em- 
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ployer was also late for her job. The employer 
pleaded with the worker but to no avail; 
the Union office added its weight with little 
effect so that finally the employer who very 
much wanted to keep the worker because she 
was so good with the baby asked permission 
to present to the Union meeting the proposition 
that the girl’s pay be docked for lateness at 
the rate of the employer’s, not the worker’s, 
salary so that the employer might return this 
amount to her agency. This arrangement has 
been quite satisfactory to date. 


Effect on Workers 


The workers’ response to the Union pro- 
gram has been wholehearted and enthusiastic. 
Bona fide trade unionism is an extension of 
democracy to the economic field, and morale 
has been high among a group of workers who 
sense for the first time that by banding to- 
gether they acquire the tools to influence to 
some extent the conditions under which they 
are employed. This is particularly true in a 
field where employment standards have been 
chaotic, where each separate worker has been 
dependent for justice on the amount of social 
conscience developed in her employer. 

Union members have shown a new feeling 
of self-confidence and dignity as they have been 
conscious of being an integral part of the labor 
movement rather than wholly isolated as they 
were formerly. 

Another gain for many household employees 
is the chance to attend Sunday morning church 
services for the first time in years. Leaving 
the job at 6:30 or7:00 in the evening instead of 
9:30 or 10:00 has meant that some women 
with families have been able to do their own 
housework as well as that of their employers 
whereas otherwise, with husbands earning 
more, they might have left the field tempo- 
rarily, thereby increasing the labor shortage. 


Concern for Health 


The Union program has not been confined 
wholly to negotiations for better hours and 
wages. Another aspect receiving much con- 
sideration is health. Traditionally, workers’ 
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health examinations, desired by employers, are 
resented by workers who feel with justice that 
some assurance should be given them that 
employers’ families are also free from com- 
municable disease. 

The Union approach to this problem has 
been to encourage every Union member for 
her own welfare to be examined regularly by 
the Union physician, who makes no charge for 
his services. These examinations include 
blood tests and will soon also cover chest X- 
rays. If a worker has been examined on her 
own initiative, no problem will arise when an 
employer desires to see her health certificate. 

A further move in the field of health has 
been to have prepared for introduction into the 
Maryland legislature a bill making it com- 
pulsory for household employers to cover their 
workers under the state Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Efforts are under way to secure the 
aid of women’s and civic groups as well as 
organized labor in pulling for this bill. 


Educational Program 
The Union has been working toward the 


initiation of an educational program in co-. 


operation with the Negro vocational public 
schools, which we have found interested and 
helpful. But we are not able to launch a 
thoroughgoing training program at this point 
even were it advisable. Our members are for 
the most part middle-aged and experienced. 
Inexperienced girls in Baltimore just now are 
not available for training in this field; they 
are taking defense training and rightly so. 

We realize our need for development in this 
field, particularly with regard to retraining 
and supplementary training. Lacking facili- 
ties of this kind we have had to refuse con- 
tinued employment in a few cases to workers 
obviously below our standards of perform- 
ance. 
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The program of the Union is not wholly 
satisfactory in its mechanisms for evaluating 
the skills of new job applicants. These work- 
ers now are carefully interviewed by other 
workers whose judgment we trust, and first 
placements are carefully followed up. More 
satisfactory and objective evaluation must 
await the day when Union headquarters will 
afford the practical testing facilities we know 
we need. 

The Union is on the alert to help in every 
way possible to meet special needs of wartime. 
Our priority system of placing workers where 
need is greatest is practical and works well. 
It has been particularly advantageous to the 
medical profession; many physicians of the 
Johns Hopkins staff are on our employer roll. 

One special plan now being formulated with 
the aid of medical and public school officials 
is to give specialized training in postnatal care 
of infants and mothers to some of our most 
able members in order to ease the serious prob- 
lems faced by new mothers forced out of hos- 
pitals by crowded conditions before the usual 
10- or 12-day period is ended. We are hoping 
our workers may have a period of hospital 
training for this work which would include also 
responsibility for light housework as well. 
The average trained nurse, even if available in 
this period of shortages, is usually unwilling 
to undertake such duties. 


We’re Doing Pretty Well! 


As with any new organization, the Union 
makes mistakes and occasionally enemies. 
But we feel that our work is sound. We are 
growing; we can’t begin to fill our orders for 
jobs though we have never publicly advertised 
our placement service. Personal responsibil- 
ity to the Union for good work by members is 
increasing. In general we think we’re doing 
pretty well! 


Membership Report 


On April 5, 1943, active memberships in the AHEA totaled 9,568; junior 
memberships, 3,331 —a total of 12,899. As of July 31, 1942, the membership 
total was 14,899. Hence we have 2,000 to go to reach last year’s figure. 
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Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics 


In the reorganization of the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 

a result of the war, several agencies were brought together 

into units concerned with food production, food distribution, 

and agricultural research. Dr. E. C. Auchter was appointed 

research administrator, and seven bureaus, including the Bureau 

of Home Economics, were brought under the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration. The division of protein and nutrition Me 
research, a part of the former Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering (now the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 

Chemistry), was transferred to the Bureau of Home Economics, 

and the name given the augmented bureau was Bureau of Human 

Nutrition and Home Economics. Three persons concerned 

discuss here these changes as they affect home economics. Jessie 

Harris, president of the American Home Economics Association, 

adds her comments in a guest editorial on page 292. 


Mobilizing the USDA 


E. C. AUCHTER 
Agricultural Research Administration 


the “Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics.”” Meanwhile, plans are under 
way to strengthen and enlarge the work of the 
Bureau. As a first step, it seemed desirable 
to have Dr. Henry C. Sherman, an outstanding 
nutritionist, with us during the war emergency. 
He was selected because of his great contribu- 
tions to the new knowledge of nutrition and 


In scientific work as elsewhere, war makes 
united action imperative. To make possible 
a concerted drive on war problems, the im- 


mense scientific resources of the Department 
of Agriculture were mobilized by the Secretary 
in December 1941 into a single Agricultural 
Research Administration. 

One of the agencies in this unit is the Bureau 
of Home Economics. It soon became evident 
that this agency should play a unique and 
important part in the war, for nutrition prob- 
lems became of paramount importance to the 


his high standing among home economists. 
Not only nutrition but all other phases of 
the Bureau’s work will be strengthened to 
meet the heavy demands made by war upon 
the homes of America. In an effort to mobilize 
the best thinking of those most vitally con- 
cerned, I have asked Miss Jessie Harris to 
designate representatives of the American 
Home Economics Association to meet with us 


economists have periodically and help in working out plans 
q een ie€aders 1n 1S held. d s f th bi . b ahead. 

. A home economist, Dr. Louise Stanley, chief ee 

. of the Bureau since its founding in 1923, was ? 

g chosen as peculiarly qualified to co-ordinate My Work in the ARA 


and focus available scientific information on 
the overseas feeding problems that come to the 
Research Administration. 

To give special emphasis to the interrelation 
of nutrition and other home economics prob- 
lems, the name of the Bureau was changed to 


LOUISE STANLEY 


Special Assistant 
to the Administrator, ARA 


Food has an important place in winning the 
war and keeping the peace. This requires 
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careful planning of all food supplies—ours and 
our Allies’. It requires production and use 
with full consideration of food habits and the 
requirements for good nutrition. While many 
government agencies are concerned with the 
purchase and distribution of food, it is to the 
Agricultural Research Administration that 
they look for technical advice on various 
points. 

As special assistant to the administrator, my 
job will be to keep in touch with agencies de- 
veloping plans for sending food or encouraging 
production abroad; to make available to them 
the results of research by our scientists; and, 
in turn, to bring back to the ARA information 
on the problems of these agencies. 

Home economists have interpreted the 
scientific facts of nutrition to our people in 
terms of foods that will build a better America. 
This job, as I see it, offers an opportunity 
for home economics to make a similar con- 
tribution on an international scale. Working 
together to promote human welfare will build 
understanding among national groups as well 
as better nutrition. 

The job is a challenge. Through it I hope 
we may help the other nations raise the level 
of living of all the people and help bring about 
a world in which the sciences of agriculture 
and nutrition join hands to provide food—food 
of the right kind for the people of the world. 


The Bureau of the Future 


H. C. SHERMAN 


Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


The invitation to send a greeting to my 
fellow workers through the columns of the 
JouRNAL is highly esteemed. My interest in 
home economics dates from before the general 
adoption of the name, or the founding of the 
Association, or the establishment of the 
JouRNAL; and the opportunity now offered to 
renew my service to the home economics move- 
ment as a whole is very gratifying. 

We hope that the means may be found to 
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provide for the steady growth of the excellent 
work which the Bureau is doing in family 
economics, in textiles and clothing, in housing 
and household equipment, as well as in foods 
and nutrition. In all these major fields of 
home economics, research in the underlying 
sciences has in recent years brought advances 
of fundamental knowledge which give us new 
things to work with and a new order of ability 
to control both our surroundings and that 
internal environment which directly conditions 
the life process itself. 

Textiles and clothing not only can be given 
unlimited variations of color and form but 
also can be made of actually new substances— 
substances which never existed until within 
the last few years. Almost as creative as the 
chemistry of textiles has been the evolution of 
equipment. Meanwhile, family economics 
must choose among all these many new op- 
portunities to invest the family income. 

But science while offering so many new goods 
to compete for the consumer’s dollar also 
offers the consumer new light in which to 
make decisions. A few years ago a professor 
of economics could reprint without change a 
paper that was published years earlier on “‘ The 
Backward Art of Spending Money.”" Its 
thesis was that our ways of making money—as, 
for example, in agriculture and industry—are 
relatively satisfactory because their tech- 
nologies are based on the exact sciences, while 
the attempt to convert money income into 
satisfying life is a backward art because guided 
only by sciences that are relatively inexact. 

In the most recent years, however, the exact 
sciences have so advanced as to throw much 
new light upon the problems of food, clothing, 
housing, and family economics. Using science 
as fully and accurately as agriculture and 
industry do, home economics may, we hope, 
through the balanced and co-ordinated de- 
velopment of all of its aspects, serve ever more 
effectively in advancing our civilization toward 
its ideal of good lives for all. 


1Westey C. Mircnerrt. The Backward Art of 
Spending Money. Am. Econ. Rev. 2 (June 1912), pp. 
269-281. 
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Wartime Developments in Furniture 


MERLE FORD 


Miss Ford went to Michigan State College last year ds head 
of the department of textiles, clothing, and related arts after 


seven years at the State University of Iowa. 


She has taught 


in public schools in Missouri, Oklahoma, and Maryland. She 
has long been chairman of the AHEA commitiee on historical 
materials and is secretary of the division on textiles and clothing. 


HERE is much idle chatter about 
new developments in furniture, some of which 
is true. There isn’t anything really new in 
furniture; in fact, the only new things in the 
last 20 years have been modern tubular metal 
chairs and sectional sofas. True, we are using 
makeshifts, but they are temporary measures. 
In most cases, instead of doing anything new 
now, we are going back a hundred years to 
good, basic cabinet work.” 

These were the words of Hollis Baker, a 
manufacturer in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
when interviewed by the writer this spring. 
His attitude seemed typical of that of the other 
makers of fine furniture, who at the same time 
are open-minded, are interested in every tech- 
nical change which might bring an improve- 
ment in furniture, and are spending a great deal 
of time right now on postwar planning. 

Charles F. Campbell of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Exposition Association emphasized 
the fact that furniture design is static because 
of war conditions; that a furniture revolution, 
if it comes, will take place after the war when 
manufacturers can put into practice the new 
techniques and materials which they have 
developed in war work; but that progressive 
designers are doing postwar planning now. 

The bulk of wartime developments in furni- 
ture is taking place in upholstered pieces. 

L. E. Bisaillion, who is in still another manu- 
facturing company in Grand Rapids, described 
the specific problems of the manufacturer of 
such furniture, which he said will look the 
same but, due to wartime restrictions, will be 
of entirely different inner construction. 

How satisfactory it will be, no one can pre- 
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dict! It will be tested rigorously by a regional 
laboratory designated by the federal govern- 
ment. It will be approved by the Office of 
Price Administration, but even so men of the 
industry are skeptical. Manufacturers of 
high-grade furniture are conservative; they 
know that no matter how stringent the tests, 
these new constructions are unproved and that 
the results of laboratory tests do not neces- 
sarily coincide with those of service tests. 
At present they have more faith in upholstered 
furniture filled with hair or moss than they 
have in the new wood-spring constructions. 


War Jobs and Postwar Furniture 


Manufacturers who have converted their 
plants to war production are making plywood 
parts for gliders, boats, and planes. They 
are making furniture for men of the armed 
forces. Just how many are doing this, no one 
knows. Estimates vary. The national aver- 
age is said to be 15 per cent; that of Michigan, 
50 per cent. 

In the Grand Rapids area alone, almost every 
plant is doing some war work. Together, 
they are making arms, gliders, footlockers, in- 
strument cases, ammunition boxes, steering 
wheels for ships, dummy ammunition shells 
which are used for practice, factory tool 
benches, office filing cabinets, and swivel desk 
chairs. All of these are being made entirely 
from wood. Plastic hardware, which looks 
and feels like brass, but which weighs only a 
fraction as much, is being manufactured in 
quantities. 

It has taken real ingenuity to create these 
things. Techniques have been developed 
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for bending plywood into every conceivable 
shape; resinous adhesives have been developed 
which are proof against such natural hazards as 
mildew, molds, insects, heat, and water; new 
finishing materials seem to perform miracles. 
These are the developments which may bring 
us new types of furniture after the war. 


From Steel to Wooden Springs 


The government order prohibiting the use 
of steel or iron springs in upholstered furniture 
went into effect November 1, 1942. Months 
ago the manufacturers began to turn to other 
materials in an effort to solve their problem 
of making the new upholstered furniture as 
resilient and comfortable as that in which 
steel springs had been used. 

Certain manufacturers have solved this 
problem by developing wooden springs. The 
engineering principles vary. Some are based 
on the springboard principle—the springing 
action you get from the diving board at the 
old swimming hole. Others have bent wood 
laths that give under pressure and spring back 
to their bow shape when it is removed. In 
these the cantilever principle is applied, and 
the wood is bent under high steam pressure. 
Others have incorporated the leaf spring idea 
of the old wagon springs. Some have man- 
aged to evolve wooden coil springs. Wood re- 
quired for any of these processes must be hard 
and very strong. Hickory, birch, ash, oak, 
and maple are being used. 


Substitutes for Webbing, Down, Moss 


Manufacturers of upholstered furniture 
must find substitutes not only for springs, 
but for webbing, down, and moss. So far, 
they think they have satisfactory temporary 
plans. Scrap lengths of 16-ounce duck, left 
over from the manufacture of Army equip- 
ment, can be cut into narrow widths and used 
for webbing; cotton can be used for stuffing; 
a mat of curled hair can be preformed in a 
mold and held together with a plastic. 

The cushions are not so resilient and soft 
as those of former constructions, and so more 
consideration must be given to posture. The 
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pitch of the seat, the height and depth of the 
back and arms must be determined carefully. 
More form-fitting and contour types of furni- 
ture may be expected. Another variety of 
upholstered construction which has _ been 
placed on the market recently is a semi- 
pneumatic cushion with an inner lining of 
airtight material. Other solutions are being 
attempted. 

There are a few shortages in upholstery 
fabrics, but so far—because they have been 
limited to pile fabrics of wool and mohair, 
sailcloth, and certain types of highly mer- 
cerized cottons—they have not seemed too 
serious. 


Rigorous Testing 

As is true of other new products, war-born 
upholstered furniture must prove itself to the 
OPA before price approval will be extended. 

One of the government-accredited testing 
laboratories recently described the procedures 
an upholstered piece must undergo before it 
is granted approval. The test for the de- 
flection of the springs is as follows: A 12-inch 
disc is placed on the seat; a 50-pound weight 
is added; the height of the disc from the floor 
is measured. An additional 150-pound weight 
is added and the height from the floor meas- 
ured again. The weights are allowed to rest 
on the springs for six hours, then the height 
is remeasured, an additional 100-pound weight 
is added, and the procedure continued. Then 
inspection takes place to make sure that the 
springs have not collapsed, that the upholstery 
is whole and untorn, that the frame has 
maintained its original measurements without 
spreading, and that the cording is in good 
condition. 

An endurance test is conducted by raising 
a 40-pound sandbag eight inches and dropping 
it on the seat 10,000 times. This is done at 
the rate of 30 repetitions a minute so that 
the test requires about six hours. 

The chair back is tested in the same way 
as the seat except that the weights are piaced 
on the disc as the chair lies on its back. The 
endurance test for the back is based on the 
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Wartime Developments in Furniture 


same principle as that for the seat except 
that the chair is placed in a standing position 
with the feet anchored. A pendulum weight 
of 20 pounds is rigged to fall two and two- 
thirds inches against the chair back 10,000 
times. 

When a three-cushion sofa is tested, the 
two end sections are subjected to the same 
tests as an individual chair. 

After the tests have been made, a further 
inspection is conducted and a record made 
of noise, the way in which the spring is fastened 
to the frame, and the condition of the frame 
itself with regard to fractures or weakening. 

The tests cost the manufacturer about $100 
and require four days for completion. 


Uses for Lower Grade Lumber 


The war has created a tremendous demand 
for the higher grades of lumber which will 
go into a great variety of items: shoe heels, 
cargo truck bodies, railroad equipment, 
wooden barges, ships, airplanes, gliders, and 
Lend-Lease calls. It is said that boxes and 
crates alone will take about one-third of our 
lumber production in 1943. 

Government needs have first call, of course, 
but increased production of the higher grades 
of lumber for war work will automatically 
produce a large amount of the lower grades 
which may become available for the furniture 
industry. Their use would require adaptation 
of design and construction. 

More solid wood than veneered pieces of 
furniture may be expected; unpainted furni- 
ture of pine, sanded and ready to paint, may 
be featured by more stores than heretofore; 
gayly painted and decorated furniture which 
can be made from the less desirable woods 
may become fashionable. Collapsible furni- 
ture has begun to appear in the stores because 
of its adaptability to wartime modes of life. 

No more metal furniture is being made. 
Plastics and wood are substituting for metal 
in such decorative and utilitarian features as 
drawer pulls. Metal screws, nails, glides, 
and braces may be used, if they do not repre- 
sent more than 5 per cent of the article. 
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Cut in Patterns, Metal Parts 


On February 23 the War Production Board 
issued an order prohibiting new patterns for 
wood furniture after March 15, and after 
July 1 cutting the number of patterns which 
were in the manufacturer’s line in September 
1941 about two-thirds. Two pieces of furni- 
ture, identical except for being cut in different 
woods or veneers or having different trims, 
are considered two different patterns even 
though they may sell at the same price. 

This same order drastically restricted man- 
ufacturer’s use of “essential metal parts”— 
such as nails, rivets, and hinges—between 
February 23 and July 1 to 25 per cent of their 
cost value during a base year, later to 12} per 
cent for each 3-month period. If a firm used 
$1,200 worth of the parts in 1941, it could use 
only $300 worth through June 30, 1943, after 
that onty $150 worth per quarter. 

It may be necessary, then, for the manu- 
facturer to eliminate furniture items that re- 
quire much hardware, to cut down on the 
number of locks and metal glides which are 
used and either to devise new methods of 
joinery or to use the older methods of mortise 
and tenon, pegging, doweling, and dovetail- 
ing—all of which are comparatively expensive. 

No one knows what additional controls may 
be applied to the furniture industry. England 
has exercised drastic control over her furniture 
manufacturers and, since August 1942, has 
permitted them to make only 22 standardized 
items, none of which can be produced except 
by nucleus plants. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce an- 
nounced in January that further restrictions 
upon the civilian use of lumber could be ex- 
pected. There are predictions that there 
may be further standardization of products, 
simplification of design, and concentration of 
manufacturing—all of which would tend to 
increase efficiency and eliminate unnecessary 
materials, labor, and transportation. 

Before the February 23 order, American 
manufacturers had already reduced their 
furniture lines about 50 per cent in order to 
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concentrate production and shipping facilities 
on the faster selling items and to comply in 
advance with new government regulations 
expected momentarily. 


Rosy Postwar Prospects 


They realize that they can look forward to 
a future after the war which will be far greater 
than anything they have dreamed of before. 
They are considering the possibilities for 
developing postwar markets. They are in- 
terested in the basic idea of “reverse install- 
ment buying” which was announced late in 
December and are awaiting the time when the 
OPA may announce a plan for consumers to 
begin to pay now for items to be delivered 
after the conclusion of hostilities. Present 
estimates are that one million new homes will 
be built each year during the first twelve years 
after the war. And the furniture companies 
are planning accordingly. 

They expect that in 1943 as in 1942 they 
will sell little furniture to newly married 
couples—that what is sold to them will be of 
inexpensive, temporary, and make-shift types. 
Almost all furniture sold will go to older 
persons who need to replace worn-out items. 

In 1943 they will change their advertising 
and selling methods, just as in 1942 they 
changed constructions and materials. They 
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will make the best of a worsening situation 
as long as they can. Meanwhile they will 
be preparing for the greatest era of prosperity 
which the world has ever known and which 
they sincerely believe will come after victory. 


Appeal to Home Economists 


They are willing to issue an informal appeal 
to home economists of the nation to improve 
the aesthetic tastes of its people. ‘You can’t 
make a man buy a piece of furniture when 
he wants a piece of borax,” said Mr. Campbell. 
“We've tried!” 

Recognizing that wartime houses are small 
houses, manufacturers have made furniture 
which was suitable in scale and design; re- 
tailers in defense areas have bought it heavily; 
the women’s magazines have proclaimed its 
virtues extensively—but even so, newly pros- 
pering families will not buy it. The bigger 
and heavier the davenport, the more over- 
stuffed its cushions, the more nearly matched 
the set, the fuller the room, the better they 
like it! 

“Yes,” representatives of the furniture 
industry said, “education is fine, but it takes 
so long!” Let’s accept their challenge, and 
consciously extend our influence! Let’s help 
American families prepare now for the postwar 
buying era! 


Just Everyday, Mobile Americans 


The word “absenteeism” has become suddenly a common word in the 
vocabulary of Americans. A rate from 3 per cent to 8 per cent reported... 
stirs us to anger or fear, and sometimes to vigorous measures. .. . 

You are dealing with just good, everyday, intelligent, mobile Americans. 
Underline the word “mobile.” . . . The war workers would show up just as well 
on Guadalcanal and New Guinea as the boys who are there because they are just 
the same kind of Americans. ... But don’t expect a man or woman with a 
repetitive operation in an important assembly line to have the incentive or to 
accept the conditions of the soldier under a dive bomber in Tunisia. . . . To the 
person who says to me, “Don’t you know we’re in a war?” I would simply 
say, “Sure, you dumbbell, but do you want production or don’t you? If you 
do, give workers decent living conditions [which will show them that you] think 
that they are doing an important job, that their time is valuable and can’t be 
P. Tart, speaking in Ann Arbor, Michigan, February 27, 


1943. 
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Budgeting Our Shrinking Dollars 


MYRA POTTER BREGGER 


Ten years ago Mrs. Bregger turned from work as a college research 


specialist in nutrition é0 life as a homemaker. 


Today she lives 


in South Carolina with her husband, who is in the USDA soil con- 
servation service, and two small children, John, Jr., and Margaret. 
She still has an active interest in nutrition and homemaking. 


Y HUSBAND and I did not 
keep home accounts until three years ago. 
Our initial budget plan was actually stupid; it 
showed only a hazy idea of our pattern of 
spending. For example, we have been sur- 
prised to discover that in the last three years, 
$35 was the average amount we spent annually 
for postage, more than $200 for gifts outside 
the family and for charity, $100 for entertain- 
ment, and around $150 for educational activi- 
ties. The latter group includes memberships 
in professional organizations, books, maga- 
zines, music, and play school for the children. 

Another column that has a way of astonish- 
ing us by its size is the one devoted to home 
improvement. During a single month we re- 
placed two units on the electric range, had an 
intricate part on the radio loudspeaker in- 
stalled, and serviced our seven-year-old elec- 
tric mixer: expenditures totaling $25. Most 
household equipment now and then needs new 
parts while overstuffed furniture becomes 
shabby and requires repairing or re-covering. 

After three years of recording all expendi- 
tures and investments, we are convinced that 
there are definite and far-reaching values in 
this practice. In the first place, the activity 
has been truly exciting fun. I like to have 
proof that we spend more for dairy products 
than for meat, that fruits and vegetables are 
used abundantly in our family diet. 

Also, the relatively low cost of our food gives 
me a feeling of much pride and importance, 
especially as our diet is abundantly adequate 
in food essentials and at the same time estheti- 
cally satisfying. We are periodically making 
mathematical calculations of our financial 
status to answer such questions as “What per 


cent of our income did we save during the 
past six months?” 

Then there is the matter of sharing the re- 
sponsibility of money management and of 
working together to meet various financial 
commitments. We laughingly agree during 
certain months that there must be no rash 
purchasing of nonessentials. The account 
book also saves a headache when income-tax 
time comes along, and, as one able homemaker 
remarked, “It is a good diary of the family 
happenings.” 


Effective Tool 


The family budget is more than ever impor- 
tant today as an effective tool by which to 
adjust to the new war economy. In 1942 a 
family with two dependent children did not 
pay a federal income tax on a salary of $2500. 
In 1943 this same family must pay about $170 
in federal taxes, the victory tax being partly 
in the form of postwar credit. In 1941 the 
average $2500-income family was spending 
$1958 for goods and services. These costs 
have increased at least 18 per cent since 1941. 
So in 1943 this family must now pay approxi- 
mately $350 more for the same living standard 
—and prices are continuing to rise. After 
taxes and an adjustment for the rising cost of 
living have been subtracted, the $2500 salary 
just isn’t what it used to be. The family’s 
actual income is more like $2000. The $5000 
income will be reduced by taxes and increased 
living costs to approximately 3600 prewar 
dollars. 


Adjusting to Realities 


Families in the middle-income group with a 
fixed salary must be realistic and accept this 
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cut in net income philosophically. As in 
Europe, the middle-class families of the USA 
are the ones who will feel the squeeze most 
keenly in the next year or two. And peace of 
mind will be theirs only through prompt, 
cheerful, and intelligent adjustment to “things 
as they are.” A definite retrenchment pro- 
gram will be needed if the family is to remain 
solvent, and intelligent management will be 
essential in achieving this goal. 

After having allowed advertising and other 
social pressures to coax us into rank extrava- 
gances, we are now faced with no alternative 
but to be thrifty and frugal. Perhaps one of 
the best ways to get this thrifty point of view 
is through introspection. Let us make our first 
retrenchment a mental and a spiritual one. 
What expenditures are being made for their 
prestige value? Just how much have we been 
“keeping up with the Joneses”? There should 
be a re-evaluation of the fundamentals of the 
home with more emphasis on its spiritual and 
cultural aspects. As Ellen H. Richards once 
said, “There are today many temptations to 
spend for things attractive in themselves but 
not necessary to effective living.” 


Seventh-Grade Arithmetic Needed 


Unfortunately, many families will be seri- 
ously handicapped in making budget plans due 
to an inadequate record of past habits of 
spending. Many women have tended to as- 
sume a defensive attitude on the subject of 
home accounts. They have condemned the 
practice as being time-consuming, monoto- 
nous, and of limited practical value. Like- 
wise far too many women overrate their astute- 
ness, economy, and managerial ability and 
consider budgeting unnecessary for them. 

Nevertheless, this is the time to become fi- 
nance-minded. The simple requirements are 
paper and pencil, seventh-grade arithmetic, 
and a zeal for getting down to facts. If the 
homemaker has not been keeping home ac- 
counts she should attempt to reconstruct the 
past year’s expenditures, even though this may 
prove to be a baffling enterprise. This inquiry 
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will probably be all that is necessary to con- 
vince the doubting that now is the time to 
start keeping accounts. 

Next should come an efficient job analysis 
that will include factual information concern- 
ing the requirements of good nutrition and 
sound home management and consideration of 
the need for skills in which further training 
will be necessary. 


Taxes and Food 


And finally the blueprint for the budget can 
bedrawn. Ina war economy first things must 
come first. Therefore, at the top taxes will be 
recorded. Next will come the allotment for 
food. Undoubtedly there will be a shift in the 
middle-income group to moderate- and low- 
cost diets, but even if the low-cost diet recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Home Economics is 
adopted, there need be no significant sacrifice 
in adequacy. 

Rationing is forcing more careful buying. 
With food scarcities and with luxury prices on 
numerous items, many families are learning 
through necessity to eat a wider variety of the 
less expensive but wholesome foods. 

The homemaker must plan her marketing 
carefully and devote more time to food prepa- 
ration. The can opener has gone to war as 
have the tender, quick-cooking cuts of meat. 
The home garden will contribute more and 
more to the family table as will home-canned 
products. There can be fewer meals out, 
fewer bottled drinks, fewer assorted confec- 
tions. 


Shelter and Repairs 


After taxes and food come shelter and the 
operation of the household. Some families 
may find it necessary to move into a less expen- 
sive house. Mortgages on owned homes may 
need to be refinanced to decrease the annual 
payment. We have accepted warmer clothes 
and less heat. Electricity can be conserved. 

Many property repairs may need to be made 
by householders themselves without the aid of 
skilled labor. There can be a sharing of tal- 
ents. Household equipment should have in- 
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Budgeting Our Shrinking Dollars 


telligent care, for much of it cannot be replaced 
even if money were available. 

Furnishings can be utilized for longer periods 
and with fewer replacements. It is surprising 
how long a curtain can survive after the first 
mend. Now is no time to restyle the house! 

Domestic service will no longer be possible 
in many homes. There will be more laundry 
flapping in local breezes, and cleaning supplies 
will be used with greater economy. The tele- 
phone cost can be removed from some budgets. 


Clothes, Cars, Fun 


When it comes to clothing, it is essential that 
the family be dressed comfortably and in a 
manner socially appropriate. The wise home- 
maker will make a complete inventory of all 
garments and accessories of each family mem- 
ber. With remodeling, renovation, and a few 
additions, most wardrobes can serve satisfac- 
torily for several years. New clothing should 
be selected with attention to durability and all- 
round use. More time should be devoted to 
the care of clothing. A return to the “Sunday 
clothes” plan—keeping the best clothing for 
special occasions—may be in order. As to per- 
sonal grooming, the feminine sex may again 
need to take over the care of its own hair. 
Even the shoeshine can come home for the 
duration. Toilet supplies may be limited 
mainly to soap. Salt and soda may be the 
duration dentifrice. 

Transportation is an important factor in 
family spending which gasoline and tire ration- 
ing have effectively curtailed. Where the car 
is not necessary for business, selling it may help 
solve the family’s retrenchment problem. 

Minor spending categories must also suffer 


Threat from Broken Homes 


Much stress was formerly placed upon “broken homes” as a cause of behavior 
problems; however, increasing emphasis is now placed on the fact that the 
presence or absence of a complete family group is less important than the 
quality of family life-——E.sa Castenpyck, “Behavior Problems,” Social Work 


Year Book, 1943. 


curtailments. Recreation may need to be 
diverted from paid admissions toward self- 
created activities. Expensive hobbies can wait 
for better times. Medical care will be at a 
premium with the shortage of physicians, but 
most of us can curtail here if we adhere to 
health rules. There might even be some cur- 
tailment in the use of tobacco. 


And Finally ... 


After the family has arranged for the pay- 
ment of taxes and made a sensible budget pro- 
viding for judicious living economies, the next 
job involves a survey of obligations, invest- 
ments, and savings. By this time it may be 
apparent that only through utmost thrift in 
living expenditures can there possibly be suff- 
cient funds for insurance premiums, amortiza- 
tion of debt on owned homes, other debts, and 
the purchase of war bonds. Some investments 
may need to be eliminated, while others can 
be carried by the family’s sacrificing nonessen- 
tial goods and services. If adjustments in 
insurance policies must be made, an insurance 
specialist should be consulted. 

It is certainly clear that satisfactory home 
life is dependent upon a sound financial founda- 
tion. Retrenchment calls for intelligent 
choices and a rethinking of family goals. Ina 
war economy there is less to buy; therefore, we 
must make and create more at home. There 
will be more of doing and a rebirth of pride in 
technical skills. The home will no longer be 
just a place in which to consume. 

Wartime living in Britain is symbolized by 
the term “austerity.” Let us willingly be 
austere and do our part in meeting the de- 
mands of a war economy! 
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School Lunches Carry On tn Minnesota 
BENA JOHNSON 


Miss Johnson is state supervisor of Minnesota’s WPA school 
lunch project. Her career also includes service as dietitian, 
nutritionist, welfare worker, and home economics specialist. 


ON oven the need for the WPA 


relief employment program has passed, the 
need for someone to carry on the many services 
WPA has rendered still remains. This is par- 
ticularly true of the school lunch program 
which up until the opening months of 1943 had 
been effectively handled with WPA assistance. 

With the liquidation of WPA, responsibility 
rests primarily with the local community; and 
the local community’s efforts in the matter 
should be effectively supported by state spon- 
sorship which will maintain and go beyond 
standards already reached. 


Minnesota’s Organization 


In Minnesota a state school lunch committee 
has been functioning since October 1942 as a 
subcommittee of the state nutrition committee. 
Its membership includes representatives from 
federal and state agencies and organizations. 
This committee assists local committees to 
operate or to continue to operate and expand 
their school lunch program. 

Parent-Teacher Associations, the American 
Legion, Office of Civilian Defense, Red Cross, 
Board of County Commissioners, welfare 
boards, school boards, public health agencies, 
the state home economics association, and civic 
organizations have been urged by nutrition 
committees to help keep this program alive 
in their communities. 

In a recent survey of eight counties, 92 of 
the 93 WPA-operated school lunch units indi- 
cated their intention to continue the lunches. 

For many schools which continue to serve 
the lunches, financial assistance will come from 
local school boards and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Some schools have raised funds 
through outside entertainment, such as movies 
and benefits. Where the economic status of 


the community has made it possible, others 
have increased the cost of the school lunches. 

The 70,000 children served daily in nearly 
800 schools in the state, from January 1941 to 
May 1942, were served at an average cost of 
10 cents per meal per child! This low figure 
includes cost of food furnished by sponsors and 
by the Food Distribution Administration as 
well as the labor and other nonlabor expendi- 
tures. Fifty-one per cent of all lunches served 
were complete meals. 

In places where sufficient funds were lack- 
ing, volunteer assistance has been recruited. 
Many schools have set up rotating committees 
of mothers. They receive a small fee for a 
week’s work or offer their services free. If for 
some reason a mother is unable to be at the 
school on the day scheduled, it is her responsi- 
bility to find a substitute. Where volunteers 
have been used most mothers have appreciated 
the opportunity to provide a tasty, well- 
balanced noon lunch for their own children and 
their children’s playmates. 


Dakota County’s Program 


The Dakota County program, a splendid 
example of a school lunch project, is jointly 
sponsored by the home economics education 
department of the University of Minnesota and 
the State Department of Education. The 
project was organized under the direction of a 
research assistant in home economics educa- 
tion at the University and in co-operation with 
the county superintendent of schools, the local 
Board of Education, teachers, and parents of 
Dakota County. In 1940-41 the experiment 
was carried on in seven schools; the following 
year eleven schools participated. 

For one week each child in the participating 
schools, with the assistance of the parents, 
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School Lunches in Minnesota 


recorded what he ate. Then the diet records 
were analyzed to determine what improvement 
in food habits should be made. Pupils worked 
toward making the changes needed in their 
own diets, and lunches were planned which 
would contain the foods needed to supplement 
those lacking in the home meals. 

In one school, children were furnished large- 
quantity recipes and given instructions in 
menu planning, food preparation, serving, and 
cleaning up. As a result of this project not 
only the children but the entire community 
became enthusiastic supporters of the project. 
There was a marked improvement in the diets 
as children learned more about nutrition. 

As a rule, the schools participating in this 
experiment showed a decided increase in the 
consumption of protective foods, such as milk, 
eggs, butter, green and yellow vegetables, cit- 
rus fruits, tomatoes, and whole-grain cereals. 
The same schools showed a parallel improve- 
ment in attendance records and a decrease in 
disciplinary problems. 


Food Preservation 


With the coming of this spring of 1943, the 
school garden and food preservation program 
should be given special emphasis. With food 
shortages, food rationing, increased prices and 
emphasis on nutrition, sponsors were urged to 
begin early to plan for a garden and canning 
program. Last summer in Minnesota 530 
acres in school gardens and donations brought 
into the schools 353,835 quarts of canned vege- 
tables, 19 tons of dried food, 443 tons of stored 
food, 1,449 pounds of frozen food, and 3,385 
quarts of canned fruit. 

Some schools have indicated they will em- 
ploy cooks on a yearly basis not only to operate 
the school lunchroom during the school year 
but to assist with the garden and food preserva- 
tion program and with the cleaning and reno- 
vating of the building during the early spring 
months when work in the garden is not feasible. 
Some schools will depend on the janitor and 
volunteer aid to raise storage crops. Other 


schools will purchase vegetables from local 
truck gardens. 
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In some rural communities parents are re- 
quested to grow an additional supply of vege- 
tables for school use. Storage crops, fruits, 
and tomatoes have been particularly empha- 
sized. Preservation of nonacid vegetables 
should not be considered unless pressure cook- 
ers are available: peas, beans, and corn, how- 
ever, can be preserved successfully by drying. 
Qualified supervision should be provided in the 
garden and canning program. 

The above discussion outlines briefly the 
manner in which Minnesota is carrying on the 
school lunch program. 


How Maintain Standards 


There remains, however, the immediate 
problem—namely, how shall standards be 
maintained and improved after the withdrawal 
of WPA supervision? As experience shows, 
this is a full-time job. Cooks and helpers 
require close and constant supervision. The 
State Department of Education, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, the Farm Security 
Administration, and the State Department of 
Public Health have urged their field staffs to 
co-operate with the county nutrition and 
school lunch committees on the problem. In 
some localities the school nurse or home 
economics teacher has taken over the responsi- 
bility of supervision. A centralized super- 
visory setup seems mandatory to train per- 
sonnel and to maintain high standards in the 
operation of this manifold unit project. A 
preservice training course in school lunch work 
for prospective teachers, both grade and home 
economics, ought, indeed, to be considered as 
part of the curriculum for teacher-training 
courses. 

In Minnesota the attorney general has ruled 
that the use of school funds for school lunches 
is a legal expenditure. The next step should 
be setting up a permanent state or federal 
program charged with the duty of making the 
noon lunch a part of the regular school cur- 
riculum. Teday America is fully awakened 
to the nutritional needs. Now is the time to 
carry through nutritional reforms which have 
long been needed. 
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Foods and Nutrition 


in Our Rural Southeast 
MARGARET T. CUSSLER and MARY L. pve GIVE 


The writers were assistant technical advisers in the nutri- 
tion division of the Federal Security Agency when they did 
this study and are now writing theses on food habits for 
doctor’s degrees from the department of sociology, Harvard. 


HO eats what and why? An 
increasing number of answers have come to 
the first question; but the second is, indeed, 
the $64 one. Nor can we presume to answer 
it here—merely to set forth some of the factors 
which seem to be significantly related to good 
and poor nutrition. 

We were assigned as researchers in the 
national nutrition program to dip below the 
surface in three contrasting communities of 
the rural Southeast. We lived in farmhouses 
for several months in these three communities, 
participating in community life, riding the 
grocery truck on its rounds, collecting all 
surveys available in the form of census ma- 
terials, county agents’ reports, school surveys, 
and local histories. 

Above all, we talked with as many people 
as possible—ofiicials, farmers, and housewives, 
white owners and Negro sharecroppers—using 
systematic, extensive sampling supplemented 
by intensive, repeated interviews with a few 
informants. Finally, we observed constantly 
mealtimes in homes of various levels, country 
store scenes, church barbecues, hog butcher- 
ings, canning demonstrations, and school 
lunches. 


You Can’t Eat Tobacco 

The first community studied, Grome, on 
the southeastern coastal plain, remembers a 
romantic past of pirates and colonial gover- 
nors, of cached gold and mysterious tunnels. 
Now, far from the highways of commerce and 
adventure, it feels itself vaguely cursed, as a 
once-famous man facing a commonplace 
old age. 


The Knoxes, Grome sharecroppers, devote 
their lives to growing tobacco. They move 
about five times in three years to find a better 
deal, a little less unsavory house. The pump 
doesn’t work; there’s no outhouse; their win- 
dows aren’t screened; there’s no garden fence. 

Moving around so much, they don’t feel 
much incentive to plant gardens or orchards 
that somebody else may harvest or to transport 
canned goods, even if Mrs. Knox had the 
energy or means todoany canning. There’sa 
six-month starvation period between tobacco 
crops when they must live on a $20-a-month 
“furnish” from the landlord (at 10 per cent 
interest) for a family of five. 

The result is that Mrs. Knox boils collards 
and corn dumplings and fat back on the top 
of her rickety wood stove. Her family gets 
scarcely any milk, whole grains, or fruits, 
since snuff, cold drinks, and an occasional 
movie have to come out of a slender budget. 

What’s being done for Mrs. Knox? Well, 
there’s a county medical officer who doesn’t 
believe nutrition is a problem (because pellagra 
sufferers go to the cheaper druggists, not to 
the doctors). There are the home economics 
and vocational agriculture classes in the 
schools doing splendid re-educational work in 
spite of the rapid turnover of teaching staff, 
which seems inevitable in more isolated com- 
munities. There are numbers of sincere, 
able county representatives of government 
agencies, rightly concentrating on correcting 
some of the causes of poor nutrition. The 
county agent, for instance, tries to show that 
you can’t eat tobacco—that diversified food 
crops must also be grown. 
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Nutrition in Our Rural Southeast 


Home-Grown Food and the Homely Virtues 


Up in the Piedmont, in Dutch Flats, which 
lies between the forks of two rivers, live 
farmers whose forefathers emigrated from 
Rotterdam. These farmers have qualities dis- 
tinct from surrounding regions, as indicated: 


Dutch Flats 
Diversified crops, including cotton 
A cow for nearly every family 
Whites, mostly owners 
Long-term tenure 
Dislike of incurring debts 
Live-at-home farmers 
Good nutrition—no pellagra 


It is the live-at-home program that is most 
strikingly successful here. Any farmer who 
raises 75 per cent of what he uses for food and 
feed gets a certificate signed by the governor, 
the state supervisor of vocational agricultural 
training, ‘the state director of extension, and 
the chairman of the county committee. 

The Martin Schmidts, live-at-home farm- 
ers, raise and grind their own corn for grits 
and corn bread; raise chickens and eggs; grind 
cane for sirup; raise “‘a hog a year for each 
member of the family’’; raise wheat for their 
own flour; have their own cows and milk, 
cream, and butter; raise peanuts and parch 
them; preserve fruits and vegetables, pickles 
and meats; cure hams and salt bacon; and raise 
beef cattle mainly (as they do the cotton 
allotment) for cash. Living-at-home includes 
a number of other accomplishments still main- 
tained in these last strongholds of soapmaking, 
quilting parties, reed brooms, corn-shuck chair 
bottoms, crocheted spreads and _ tablecloths, 
and dresses made from home-dyed feed sacks. 

These physical details reflect a whole habit 
of mind of hard work, thrift, community co- 
operation, interest in the local school, tenacious 
piety, and strong family ties. Dutch Flats 
offers stability in a changing world. It is the 
nation’s backlog rather than its tinder. 


From Gullies to Gardens 


Few rural southeastern communities are as 
malnourished as Grome or as well-fed as Dutch 
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Flats. Most fall somewhere in between, like 
Harlow, with its red clay rows of cotton curv- 
ing around the hills. 

In the past, Harlow’s cotton has been its 
nutritional curse. The cotton mined the soil 
and the energies of owners and ’croppers. ,. Ten 


Other Parts of the South 


Cash-crop farming 

Little or no dairying 

Many white tenants 

Short tenure on farms 
Debt-ridden farming 
Increasing purchase of food 
Poor nutrition—pellagra 


years ago, before strip planting and contour 
plowing, gullies a man could stand in opened 
up, but now Lespedeza and kudzu are fast 
closing those gullies and restoring the soil. 

Harlow’s present attitude is keynoted in 
what we often heard Liza Frow, colored share- 
cropper, say, “I want to do what’s right.” 
Harlow is accessible to new ideas introduced 
by professional workers of excellent caliber, 
on soil conservation, on diversified farming, 
on year-round gardens. At the same time, 
Harlow is proud of its traditions and its 
accomplishments, proud of its record on past 
community programs and of the fact that 100 
per cent of both its white and colored schools 
have a school-lunch program. 

To“ po’ management” Liza attributes many 
woes, while she herself rejoices in a Master 
Farmer landlord who encourages his tenants 
to plant gardens and orchards, can, keep 
cows, and landscape the home. There is little 
moving about. Even though the county rate 
of tenancy is 70 per cent, it is so long term 
that it amounts to ownership. In such a 
partnership of a farseeing white owner and 
sincere, hard-working tenant lies much hope. 

As we studied food habits in the three 
communities, two long-time trends stood out. 
One was the tendency of the farmer to grow 
cash crops like cotton and tobacco in place 
of living at home. Everywhere the ham and 
breakfast cereal and canned foods that were 
‘sto’ bought” had real prestige. 
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Second, the tendency of the Negro to imi- 
tate the white owner, meant that his nutri- 
tional standards were likely to suffer. Until 
the present rural stress upon white flour, white 
sugar, white corn meal gives way to better 
nutritional values among rural white owners, 
the Negro will give up his chitlings, kidneys, 
and brains, his collards, yellow corn meal, 
and sorghum for “sto’ bought” ultra-refined 
foods. 

Constructive rural nutrition programs, how- 
ever, are becoming increasingly important. 
County nutrition committees are surveying 
local problems and then translating the needs 
found there into a tangible list of objectives. 

Education, too, is coming from a variety of 
formal and informal sources. Very recently 
it has been realized that the 30 per cent of the 
farmers reached by radio, newspapers, and 
periodicals are those who probably least need 
nutrition education. Perhaps the greatest 
educational hope lies in personal contacts with 
every farmer: tenants, sharecroppers, wage 
laborers, Negroes—those who never join 
organizations or attend meetings—as well as 
white owners and “joiners.” The neighbor- 
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hood leadership system, whereby each leader 
has the responsibility of personally reaching 
10 or 12 families with urgent war messagcs, 
presages improved food habits. These Paul 
Reveres who cry, “Eat enriched flour or whole- 
wheat flour!” and “Grow your own food!” 
can help to solve some of these problems. 

We are shocked by the tiny, starved skele- 
tons of Greece and Poland. Yet we sometimes 
forget that in the fairest regions of America 
hunger also hides. It hides in the cash-crop 
system—in places where credit is difficult; it 
pursues the ’cropper as he moves from farm to 
farm; it is with the Negro in his travail with 
ignorance and transition. 

Happily there are regions where hunger is a 
long way off. Here the farmer is independent 
of stores or ration books as he proceeds to 
build a good life for himself and his family 
out of small pleasures and the fecund earth. 
From the nutritional inadequacy of Grome, 
from the homely virtues of Dutch Flats, and 
from the progressive attitude of Harlow, we 
may be able to deduce some clues as to how 
hunger may finally be defeated for all types of 
communities. 


Bricks for Building the South 


The strongest claim of the agricultural South for national support is that it 
alone produces the one precious product no longer importable from Europe— 
population. ...The Southern States have about a fourth of the Nation’s 
population but they produce about a third of the children, and nearly half of 
the total natural increase. . . . Just before the depression, Southern youth were 
migrating from the farms at the rate of 200,000 a year. ... 

Promising indications for the South’s future are found in the following trends: 
(1) increased industrial development for the absorption of the surplus popula- 
tion, (2) increased diversified agriculture, (3) birth control, (4) rehabilitation 
of farm families through loans and guidance, and (5) population redistribution. 
War has accelerated some of these trends. . . . The South is the next logical new 
area for [industrial] development. War industries roaring in the South are 
both demanding and forging more skills. They will leave a valuable deposit. 
... But the desperate need for industries has not infrequently led to excesses 
which in the end can do labor more harm than good. One student of the 
problem refers to these incoming manufacturers as the new carpetbaggers who 
take advantage of the South’s population predicament and its cheap and docile 
labor.—CuHarLes S. Jounson, “The South—Now and Later,” Land Policy 


Review, Spring 1943. 
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Utilexing Out-of-Class Experience 


CLARA M. BANCROFT 


Miss Bancroft is assistant professor of home economics education 


at Ohio State University. 


She has been chairman of the com- 


mittee on out-of-class experiences since the program was started. 


aN S an outgrowth of curriculum study 


and expansion of student guidance, the mem- 
bers of the staff of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Ohio State University have 
become increasingly concerned with the growth 
and development of the total individual. 

They have recognized that the development 
of a well-rounded person does not take place 
in the classroom alone and that rich experience 
in real-life situations must accompany class- 
room work. They have realized that certain 
social-economic understandings, attitudes, and 
appreciations can be gained only through real- 
life experiences. They have recognized also 
that, for many students, the classroom pro- 
vides neither time nor opportunity for the 
application of knowledge and the development 
of techniques and skills to the degree needed 
for success in a vocation. 

Therefore, the promotion of out-of-class 
activities as an integral part of the students’ 
educational program has increasingly been 
seen as a responsibility of the teaching staff. 

During the last three and a half years, the 
staff has developed a program of out-of-class 
experience which has some unique features. 
The most unique of these are that there are 
no requirements and that the experiences are 
planned and directed by the student herself in 
the light of her own needs as she sees them. 


Aims of the Plan 


The primary purposes of the plan are to 
develop in the student sound attitudes toward 
learning and the ability to direct her own 
learning. Through such a program the staff 
hoped that students would realize that learn- 
ing is not localized in the classroom; that it is 
a continuous process; that individuals learn 
best from real-life experiences; and that by 


selecting, planning, and evaluating experi- 
ences learning can be self-directed. 

Furthermore, the staff hoped that freeing 
the learning experience from the domination 
of the school would develop a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the direction of one’s 
education. Such a plan provides the real-life 
situation in which the student can apply and 
test out what she has studied and can improve 
her own techniques. It offers opportunity for 
experiences in human relationships that cannot 
be gained in the school situation and for inves- 
tigation of other vocations and fields of learn- 
ing. It often encourages the student who 
thinks her opportunities for development are 
limited because of a heavy school and work 
schedule. 


Two Methods of Presentation 


From the beginning the project has been 
planned and promoted by a committee of the 
teaching staff representing the various divi- 
sions of the school. The committee has 
experimented with two methods of presenting 
the idea to the student body, both of which 
have been found valuable in arousing student 
interest and participation. 

At first a letter was sent in the early part of 
the summer to each student at her home. In 
order to make the idea clearer, enclosed with 
the letter was a guide sheet which had been 
prepared by the committee with the co- 
operation of the entire staff. 

This guide sheet listed some general goals 
toward which the student might work and also 
a few of the kinds of experiences which might 
contribute to the attainment of those goals. 
One goal suggested was increased ability to 
use intelligently (a) time and energy, (b) 
money, or (c) equipment. The method sug- 
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gested for achieving this goal was to plan and 
carry out schedules for meal preparation or to 
manage household activities. 

Another goal suggested was increased under- 
standing of community life, and the suggested 
avenue to its achievement was co-operation 
with a church or some other community or- 
ganization to study community needs. Still 
another goal listed was increased understand- 
ing of family problems by participation in 
planning for family goals and family recrea- 
tion. 

The letter emphasized the student’s respon- 
sibility for analyzing her needs in the light of 
these general goals and for planning her own 
experiences accordingly. On the guide sheet 
was a blank column in which the student was 
to list her own ideas as to experience through 
which she might attain a given goal. 

The following year student interest was 
aroused through a mass meeting at which 
several students reported on their out-of-class 
experiences. At the close of this meeting, 
guide sheets were distributed to all who were 
interested. 


No Compulsion 


No student is required to participate, and 
it is hoped that no student is made to feel, 
against her will, that she should participate. 
If a student is interested in the program, she 
has complete freedom in deciding what she 
will do; she does not have to submit any 
plan or tell any instructor what she is going to 
do; she does not have to make a formal report 
of what she did; and she herself evaluates the 
experience. 

The only thing the student is asked to do is 
to make a brief statement as to what she did 
and what values she gained from her experi- 
ences. This statement becomes a part of the 
student’s confidential folder which is used by 
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the student and her adviser in evaluating and 
planning her personal and professional growth. 


Reports of Experiences 


If there had been doubts in the minds of 
members of the faculty concerning the values 
to be gained from such a program, they have 
been removed by student reports. One stu- 
dent reported on her summer reading, under- 
taken because her time in college had been so 
absorbed by employment that she felt her 
cultural development was suffering. Her read- 
ing included some of the best books of the 
year and magazines covering such wide inter- 
ests as travel, news, fashion, fiction, biography, 
and philosophy. 

Another student who had taken an auto- 
mobile trip with her family told of the ex- 
panding interests which came through travel. 
A third student had been at home all summer, 
but she had had many worth-while experiences 
in family life. She had taken care of a young 
child while its parents went on a trip, and she 
had planned a party honoring her parents on 
their wedding anniversary. 

Another girl had worked in the home service 
department of one of the public utilities be- 
cause of her vocational interest. Her experi- 
ences brought a realization of the importance 
of doing more than is required and of the satis- 
faction which comes from a piece of work 
well done and from having work approved by 
an employer. 

In the three years in which this program 
has been carried on there is evidence of in- 
creasing interest in it on the part of students 
and faculty. It is evident to those who ob- 
served the program and its results that selected 
out-of-class experience should increasingly be- 
come an integral part of the college home 
economics curriculum. 


Consumer Education Units 


“How Home Economics Teachers Help Consumers with Their Wartime 
Problems” is the title of the April issue of Consumer Education Service, sold by 
AHEA for 25 cents a copy. Teachers all over the nation, from New Jersey to 
California, from Michigan to Mississippi, report here on class projects. 
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In Short... 


The Lunch Box Derby 


GERTRUDE YORK CHRISTY 


San Francisco Chapter 
American Red Cross 


A practical contribution to the educational 
campaign to improve box lunches for industrial 
workers was the “Lunch Box Derby” staged 
in San Francisco last fall. It was a com- 
munity enterprise sponsored jointly by the 
American Red Cross and the San Francisco 
Nutrition Council. Other organizations tak- 
ing part were the California Dietetic Associa- 
tion, Home Economics Women in Business, 
Parent-Teacher Association, and American 
Women’s’ Voluntary Services. Home 
economists from several newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and commercial firms also participated 
in the affair. 

The Derby was held in the auditorium of a 
large department store which also provided 
decorations. Crowds thronging through the 
auditorium gave the event the atmosphere of a 
real derby, but the people were studying dis- 
plays instead of racing forms and programs 
and making notes of menus and sandwich and 
salad ideas from 11 in the morning to 4 in the 
afternoon, the hours during which the Derby 
was open. 


100 Lunches Displayed 


More than a hundred lunch boxes were on 
display: midday lunches for industrial workers 
—both men and women—midmorning and 
midafternoon snacks, meals for swing and 
graveyard shifts. Each organization or home 
economist was asked to prepare six box lunches. 
The Parent-Teacher Association exhibited 
home-packed lunches for school children, both 
elementary and high school boys and girls, 
and also showed well-selected school cafeteria 
trays. 

There was a special display of lunches for 
career girls and attractive, disguised lunch 
carriers. One group of girls sent in beautiful 


lunch containers made of round rolled-oats 
boxes, covered with wallpapers, shellacked and 
equipped with a gay cord for carrying. They 
looked like expensive knitting boxes. The 
American Red Cross and the AWVS canteens 
set up lunches prepared for evacuees, for 
servicemen in distant locations, and for guards. 

The State Board of Health had a fine exhibit. 
On a big map of California were shown the 
locations of different industries. Ribbons led 
from the map to the tables that displayed 
lunches for workers in these industries. There 
were lunches for the redwood workers, the 
Sierra miner, the city office worker, the ship- 
builder, the agricultural worker in the hot 
valleys, and the Mexican laborer. 

There were attractive exhibits of home- 
baked breads, vegetable buys-of-the-week, 
dairy products, and their use in the packed 
lunch. 


The Winners 


A jury of women of the CIO and AFL 
auxiliaries, women who put up lunches every 
day, was invited to judge the lunches on the 
basis of appetite appeal. A jury of nutri- 
tionists took these decisions and checked the 
lunches selected to see that they were nutri- 
tionally correct. One prize winner among the 
midday lunches contained pork and veal 
drumsticks; whole-wheat buttered sandwiches 
of lettuce, tomatoes, and olives; applesauce; 
oatmeal cookies; milk. 

A prize-winning snack for the worker who 
quits at midnight was scrambled eggs with 
catsup, crackers, fresh pear, and milk. This 
snack was to be prepared and eaten at home. 

For the person who works from midnight to 
8 in the morning, there was a “‘ wake-up snack”’ 
for the afternoon: tomato juice cocktail, fried 
ham sandwich on rye, sliced figs with cream, 
coffee. The 10 o’clock meal for him to eat 
before going to work was a Swiss cheese sand- 
wich on rye bread, fresh or canned fruit, cake, 
and milk. 
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Other Displays 


The Red Cross had displays on two tables. 
One was of lunches suitable for different 
nationality groups in San Francisco: British, 
Dutch, Russian, South American, Mexican, 
Chinese. A large globe was on the table and 
the flag of each nation represented. 

Another table showed two midday lunches 
for industrial workers: one a well-planned 
lunch, the other “just whatever Mamma had 
in the house.” A big chart showed the food 
value of each lunch as compared with a man’s 
daily requirement. 

The well-planned lunch contained three 
hearty sandwiches of meat, cheese, and peanut 
butter on whole-wheat and rye bread; a cole 
slaw salad; a large orange; a big square of 
gingerbread; and a pint of milk. The poorly 
planned lunch—really one purchased near a 
shipyard—contained two thin sandwiches of 
white bread with a spoonful of liverwurst, a 
paper-thin slice of bologna, a small apricot 
turnover, a very small piece of fruit, and a 
chocolate mint. 

The well-planned lunch had more than a 
third of the daily requirement of all the essen- 
tials. The poorly planned lunch had less than 
a sixth of the calories needed in a day, about 
one-fifth of the thiamin or vitamin B, needed, 
and was low in all the minerals. 

One man said, “That poor lunch is about 
likeI carry.” A nutritionist then commented, 
“That’s pretty low in vitamin B;. Hope you 
don’t get into any fights with the boss or the 
little woman at home. If you have a low- 
calorie breakfast such as a doughnut and coffee 
and then a lunch of only 700 calories you’d 
soon be tired and cross enough for most any 
kind of argument.” 

As a result of the Derby the AFL and CIO 
asked the Red Cross to help them put on a 
Victory Lunch at their “unity for victory” 
meeting the following week. They also asked 
for an exhibition of some of the Derby lunches 
and posters. Other organizations have asked 
for the Red Cross display of the well-planned 
and poorly planned lunches and the poster. 
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Hundreds of people, some as far away as the 
Atlantic seaboard and Hawaii, have called or 
written for leaflets and information about the 
show. 


Final Exam 


BESS STEELE 
University of Nebraska 


The traditional pencil-and-paper examina- 
tion has proved an unsatisfactory way to 
evaluate the student’s learnings in the fresh- 
man design course at the University of Ne- 
braska, and the panel discussion has been 
substituted with gratifying results. The panel 
gives students an opportunity to review and 
sum up, evaluate and apply studies made 
during the semester; and it makes retention 
more certain. 

The students have been much interested in 
this activity as a culmination of the semester’s 
work. With enthusiasm and seriousness they 
considered the selection of a topic. After 
much reading and discussion among the stu- 
dents, the panel met and outlined plans which 
they presented to the instructor. They had 
covered the semester’s work so completely and 
had such unique proposals for the panel that 
the instructor could only express pleasure in 
the progress made and encourage them to 
go on. 

On the afternoon preceding the examination 
date the leader and panel had a final meeting. 

The next morning when the instructor and 
three other members of the faculty arrived, 
they hardly recognized the classroom. The 
panel members were seated in easy chairs in 
an informal group. At the center back was a 
bookcase containing the dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, magazines, and other reference books 
used for the semester’s work, attractively rear- 
ranged and with groups of decorative objects 
added for the occasion. Screens concealing 
stage properties to be used later were placed 
at the sides and helped to make the setting 
more interesting. The other members of the 
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In Short 


class were seated rather informally, facing the 


panel. 
Lillian Snyder, the leader of the panel, made 
the following comments about tests in the 


freshman design course: 


A Testimony 


I was very fearful of exams when I entered the 
University last September. As the year went on, 
I thought they took far too much time from lecture 
and discussion periods in most classes. My design 
class was an exception. 

Our weekly tests were a surprise and a pleasure! 
We had a 15-minute period in class in which to 
write a general statement about the work of the 
week. At first we were critical of the brief period 
allowed, because there was so much to write 
about. Then we found that we got along better 
if we thought it through the night before and made 
an outline. We could touch on essential material 
only in the 15-minute period, and it took much 
thought to figure out how to say a lot in a few 
words and in a short time. However, doing it 
this way fixed it permanently in our minds. 

Six weeks’ exams were left to the discretion of 
us students. We decided to have art vocabulary 
tests, for we found ourselves at a loss for words in 
our discussions and conversations. In this way, 
we learned things that would be beneficial to us 
rather than memorizing material we would soon 
forget. 

Our final exam was the most fun of all—a panel 
discussion. We girls suggested several themes, 
but “Art in Our Living of Today and Our Living 
of Tomorrow” received the most votes. The 
leader and panel members were also chosen by 
vote. The panel decided to refrain from a set of 
prepared speeches, and to show how much we had 
gained from the course we followed a typical co-ed 
through a week of activities, showing the important 
part art plays in her life from the time she gets up 
in the morning until she goes to bed at night. 
We used illustrative materials, dialogue, and 
dramatization. We reminded ourselves and the 
audience that we reveal art principles in our man- 
ners, habits, conversation, and general activities. 
To emphasize our meaning, we dramatized a tea 
party, for which we used tea cakes, baked by two 
of the class, reminding us that art is possible in 
food preparation. After the panel discussion the 
rest of the class was given a chance to participate, 
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and each girl endeavored to outdo the others in 
presenting ideas and materials effective enough to 
make her outstanding from her classmates. 

When our instructor and our guests were asked 
to participate, they responded equally as well as 
the girls! One asked, “What do you think about 
a final examination of this type?” The girls were 
serious when they said that not only did they re- 
view the semester’s work, but instead of cramming 
and working themselves into a frenzy, they spent 
their time learning new things. They felt that in 
this way their instructors could more easily and 
justly analyze what they had gained from the 
course. All in all, their final exam resulted in a 
beneficial as well as a pleasant experience. The 
majority of us college girls wish to have more 
exams of this type. 


The Course Itself 


This design course followed the plan sug- 
gested by Dr. Ray Faulkner in his book Art 
Today, part 1 of which discusses art in the 
home and the community, in religion, industry, 
commerce, painting, and sculpture. 

The effect of art study on personality and 
character development seemed to make a 
special impression upon this group and they 
spent some time recalling that satisfactory 
growth is a result of adjustments which bring 
fine social and family relationships as well as 
fine quality in art. 


International Dinner 


BERNICE HAGERMAN 
East Moline, Illinois 


To teach home economics in a town as small 
and yet as cosmopolitan as East Moline is a 
difficult task. In a town of 13,000, home eco- 
nomics should be a family and neighborhood 
subject; yet it cannot be, for neither the 
families and I nor the families and their neigh- 
bors speak the same language. Students hesi- 
tate to bring their mothers to school or to allow 
me to meet them. If I am to make my home 
economics course practical, my task is to find 
a common ground on which my students, their 
mothers, and I can meet. 
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In 1938 I started searching for that common 
ground. Since everyone has to eat, I con- 
cluded that perhaps the foods aspect of home 
economics could be the searched for point of 
convergence. That same year my home eco- 
nomics club began the now annual Interna- 
tional Dinner. 

Any member of the club may attend this 
International Dinner provided she brings a 
dish which is representative of the nation from 
which her forebears came. She is encouraged 
to bring her mother as her guest. Each person 
has an opportunity to taste the various foods. 

Although some of the mothers cannot con- 
verse with each other, they enjoy coming to 
the dinners enough to sit through a program 
which they do not understand. The number 
of mothers who come to the dinner has in- 
creased each year. In fact, interest has been 
so widespread that too many nonclub members 
have asked to attend the dinner; consequently, 
only active members and their mothers could 
be allowed to come. 

In 1938 there were dishes representing 16 
nations; this year, 22. The kinds of dishes 
brought in the last five years were: American, 
Belgian, Bohemian, Croatian, Danish, English, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hungarian, 
Irish, Italian, Jewish, Mexican, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Serbian, Scottish, Swedish, 
Swiss, Welsh, and Yugoslavian. 

Gradually, the International Dinner has 
encouraged interest in other aspects of home 
economics besides foods. In my home visits, 
I discovered that almost all of my students’ 
parents possessed unbelievably beautiful 
handiwork. In some Mexican homes, I found 
as many as a dozen handmade linen table- 
cloths. Costumes which are several hundred 
years old can be found in almost every home, 
some so ornate that they dazzle me. Em- 
broidery, beads, and lace make each garment 
a real work of art. 

In the beginning only a few of the girls could 
persuade their mothers that their textiles and 
costumes should be in the International Din- 
ner exhibit. But like the dinner, the exhibit 
grew until last year we were forced to find a 
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larger room in which to hold the dinner. Stu- 
dents are now eager to show the club the na- 
tive handiwork which they had formerly 
thought common. 

In trying to outdo the preceding year’s club, 
every new group of girls puts on a better pro- 
gram. In 1938 and 1939, the girls themselves 
supplied the program by doing native dances 
and singing native songs. In 1940 and 1941, 
local people, who had taken interesting trips 
or who had unique collections, put on the pro- 
gram. The 1942 entertainment climaxed all 
others, for a noted lecturer brought a thou- 
sand-dollar exhibit to aid her in giving a talk 
on Lapland. 

The club has a scrapbook in which are writ- 
ten the recipes of dishes brought to the dinner, 
each recipe written both in English and in the 
language of the country where the dish origi- 
nated. 

Besides creating a closer alliance between 
the school and the parents, our International 
Dinner has brought about an appreciation of 
the contribution of all nations to American life. 


They’re Tops! 


EMMETT BENNETT 


Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Onion powder or salt allows one to impart 
to foods an excellent flavor without having to 
eat more onion than is desired. During recent 
investigations of the metabolism of the 
Ebenezer onion, it was found that the tops 
(neck or shank included) when dried and 
pulverized, served as a good substitute for 
onion powder. Besides having the advantages 
of excellent flavor and ease of preparation, it 
has also some nutritive value as indicated by a 
partial chemical analysis. 

The analysis of onions pulled at midseason 
is shown in the table. 


1 Contribution No. 468 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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Partial chemical analysis of the tops and bulbs of the 
Ebenezer onion on a dry and fresh basis 


TOPS BULBS 
COMPOSITION 
Dry Fresh Dry Fresh 
per cent \per ceni| percent cent 
3.13 | 0.38 | 1.50} 1.80 
11.33 | 1.36 | 5.06 | 0.61 
Total Soluble Sugars. .| 25.75 | 3.09 | 60.87 | 7.30 
9.92 | 1.19 | 4.43 | 0.53 
Ether Extract....... 5.7 | 0.68 | 0.80*) 0.10 
1.05 | 0.13 | 0.20*) 0.02 
Phosphorus.......... 0.36 | 0.04 | 0.25*| 0.03 
ee 0.25 | 0.03 Negligible 


* Trace Metals and Total Nutrients in Human and 
Cattle Foods, Mass. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. No. 379, was 
the source of these figures. 


It should be noted that the tops contain 
significantly higher percentages of total nitro- 
gen, of total ash, and especially of calcium. 

It would appear, therefore, that the tops are 
worth saving. Considerations which should 
be taken into account are: (1) tops are usually 
discarded ; (2) at midseason tops still represent 
about 50 per cent of the weight of the plant; 
(3) from a nutritive standpoint, as indicated 
by chemical analyses, tops are probably 
superior to the bulbs. 

Why not use them? 


Nutrition Game 


NAOMI Q. H. ADAMS 
Durham, North Carolina 


A nutrition game somewhat more complex 
than the widely publicized Vita-Min-Go, more 
stimulating because of its element of competi- 
tion, and also more educational is one which 
has been developed in the Bragtown High 
School of the Durham County (North Caro- 
lina) school system. It is a game which any 
teacher could make for her class. 

It is played with a pack of cards, each of 
which pictures a serving of some food and lists 
the nutrients it contains. We used the regu- 
lar 3 x 5 file cards and pasted on them cut-outs 
from color advertisements. The egg card, 


for example, has a picture of a poached egg 
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and below it, representing its vitamin value, 
is typed the following: A, 600 International 
Units; B,, 15 IU; Bz, 60 Sherman-Bourquin 
units; D, 8 IU. Also typed on the card are 
the minerals it contains. For some games the 
calorie value would also be needed. 

A wide variety of nutrition games, of vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty, can be played with 
the cards. A deck should contain at least 60 
cards, and 100 cards are better. There may 
be any number of duplicates of any cards. 


Food Groups Game 


In the simplest game, the aim is to collect 
cards representing the essential food groups: 
milk, egg, meat or meat substitute, whole-grain 
cereal or bread, fruit, two vegetables other 
than or in addition to potatoes, and a “‘sun- 
shine card” to represent vitamin D needs. 

The dealer gives two cards to each player. 
Then each player discards one card by passing 
it to the player on his left. Next the dealer 
passes out two more cards to each player, who 
again discards one to his left. After each deal, 
then, the player must re-evaluate his hand to 
see which card will make the best discard. 
If he gets one of the penalty cards (for in- 
stance, one representing unenriched bread) 
he gets rid of it as soon as possible, because he 
will be penalized ten points if he is caught with 
it. He gets five points for each of the eight 
dietary essentials he has when the round 
ends. The student who first assembles cards 
representing all the eight essentials then gets 
40 points—unless he has failed to pass on a 
penalty card. If two raise their hands at 
once—and examination by the class shows 
that each has all eight—then each gets 40 
points. The game score may be set at 100. 


“Carbohydrates Are Trumps!”’ 


A game somewhat more difficult is one in 
which carbohydrates, proteins, fats, minerals 
in general or some mineral in particular, and 
vitamins or a particular vitamin may be 
named trump. The player who first collects 
four trump cards is declared winner. 

The cards are dealt one at a time and ex- 
amined immediately by the players. As soon 
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as any one person has collected four trump 
cards, he raises his hand to announce himself 
winner. He must then display his hand to 
the rest of the class so that they can judge 
whether it fills the requirements. 

Instead of announcing any one nutrient 
trump, the leader might say, “This time the 
winner will be the first one who collects four 
cards of any nutrient if he correctly identifies 
nutrient and cards.” Mary might be the first 
to raise her hand and announce, “I have a 
vitamin C hand! My cards are: grapefruit, 
tomato juice, cabbage, and an orange.” 

Later a class may use as trump cards the 
foods an underweight person ought to eat, 
or foods for an anemic person, or (in a child- 
care unit) foods for nursing mothers. 

Rules of the game might be varied thus: 
deal out all the cards; the winner is the one 
who most quickly identifies the predominant 
nutrient or nutrients in his hand. One 
student may act as recorder and write on the 
blackboard the names of players and under 
each name the nutrient he believes he has well 
represented by the cards he says contain that 
nutrient. This device seems to develop abil- 
ity to identify nutritive values. 


Vitamin Game 


Still more complex is the game which has 
for its goal a hand with the eight fundamental 
food cards mentioned in the first game, and 
also enough additional cards to supply the 
day’s vitamin requirements for adolescents. 

The daily vitamin requirements may be 
written on the blackboard as follows: A, 6000 
IU; B,, 500 IU; C, 1500 IU; Bz, 600 Sherman- 
Bourquin units; and D, 350 IU. Each card 
has typed under the picture of the food the 
units of each vitamin an average serving 
contains. The purpose of this game is not to 
get students to memorize the vitamin units 
contained in each food but rather to help 
them recognize what a complete diet looks 
like and what vitamins are most likely to be 
deficient in the average diet. 

In this game each player or couple needs 
paper and pencil to figure values. 
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These are the rules of the game: (1) One 
person is chosen as dealer and referee. (2) 
He deals out five cards to each player. (3) 
Each player studies his hand to see which 
four cards are the most valuable and which 
one he should pass on; then he jots down the 
vitamin values of the four he retains. If he 
has drawn two Sunshine cards or two cards 
of foods rich in vitamin A, he will probably 
pass on one of them. (One sunshine card is 
considered to supply the day’s vitamin D 
needs.) And he will certainly get rid of any 
penalty card he has. (4) After the first deal 
of five cards, the dealer deals two at a time, 
and after each deal each player passes to the 
player on his left one of his cards—and re- 
calculates his vitamin totals. He must cross 
off figures from a card once listed, if he passes 
it on because he has drawn a card of greater 
value. (5) The first player to hold the eight 
fundamental cards and such additional cards 
as may be required to complete his vitamin 
needs calls ‘Vitamins!’ and scores 75 points 
—unless he has also a penalty card which 
means a score of 65. The other players score 
10 for each vitamin for which they have 
sufficient units, plus 10 for holding the eight 
fundamental cards. Sometimes a player has 
a complete hand plus a penalty card which he 
has as yet had no chance to discard, but he 
may decide that it is better to call ““Vitamins!”’ 
right away and get a score of 65 than to wait 
until the next deal to discard, because then 
someone else might tie with him or beat him. 
(6) The game score may be set at 150 or 200. 

Illustrative materials may be posted around 
the room before the games begin. The black- 
board may have a list of the eight food funda- 
mentals and the vitamin requirements for 
adolescents. 


The Credit Bureau 
ANN AIKIN 
Cornell University 


The rapid changes taking place in retail 
credit provide opportunity for home econo- 
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mists to promote more intelligent use of credit 
by consumers, both now and after the war. 
It is therefore to the advantage of all of us— 
teachers, extension workers, home supervisors 
in the Farm Security Administration, and 
home economists in business—to become better 
acquainted with our local credit agencies. 


How It Works 


The credit bureau is one of those agencies 
that is little known in the community. It is 
the central office where information is pooled 
about almost all the persons who buy in the 
locality. The main function of the credit 
bureau is to give credit granters, such as the 
storekeeper, the banker, the landlord, and the 
doctor, a sound basis for selecting risks from 
among those who apply to them for credit. 
The lower the losses from extending credit, the 
greater is the possibility of reducing costs for 
credit users who are good risks. 

Credit bureaus also promote good use of 
credit through answering the questions of cus- 
tomers who have met some problem in their 
credit dealings. For example, a farmer’s wife 
reported her experience in trying to get credit 
for the installation of some plumbing after she 
and her husband moved into a new community 
about a year ago. The merchant from whom 
they wished to buy the goods on a time-pay- 
ment basis refused to make the deal, and they 
learned the reason through the credit bureau. 
Their only account in their last place of resi- 
dence had been with a furniture store where 
they had withheld payments because of friction 
over land boundaries. 
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After the matter was explained at the credit 
bureau office, further investigations were made 
and the plumbing was installed. In this case 
the credit bureau, through leads from the cus- 
tomer, was able to gather enough facts to war- 
rant granting the credit. Most consumers are 
unaware that there is any such record and have 
no comprehension of the value of such records 
in the economic and social life of the com- 
munity. 

In some communities the credit bureaus 
have undertaken educational services that go 
beyond direct contacts with customers. The 
management sponsors programs in the public 
schools and uses newspaper and radio public- 
ity, giving general information about the credit 
system and good credit practices. 


Customer Co-operation Needed 

It is apparent that the effectiveness of the 
credit bureau is in part dependent upon cus- 
tomer co-operation. Reports prepared by the 
credit bureaus for credit granters could be more 
thorough if customers were more open in their 
statements to merchants when they apply for 
credit. But customers will first need to be- 
come aware of the value to the community that 
would result from their providing this informa- 
tion. They need to understand why the mer- 
chant asks certain questions and why it is 
important for them to discuss their circum- 
stances with him frankly and to go to the inter- 
view with figures in hand. If they, themselves, 
can face the facts and make their plans wisely, 
they can approach such an interview with self 
respect, laying all their cards on the table. 


$600 Research Fellowship 


Last call for applicants for the Ellen H. Richards Research Fellowship! 
Candidates will be judged according to their personal and professional charac- 
teristics, their scholarship rating in undergraduate home economics work, their 
ability to do research work as shown by some graduate study, and the signifi- 


cance of the research project which they wish to do. 


Application blanks may 


be secured from Dr. Esther Batchelder, chairman of the committee on fellowship 
awards, % AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., and must be 
returned to her by May 10. The award will be made by June 15. 
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Comment... 


Coming of Age 


The American Home Economics Association 
has had a just pride in the Bureau of Home 
Economics, for it has been in reality our child. 
This child we have nurtured and watched 
grow, and now we are faced with the fact 
that at the age of 20 she has reached maturity. 

Like fond parents we may at first be loathe 
to accept her new status. The change from 
the Bureau of Home Economics to the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
represents a new stage of growth and develop- 
ment of home economics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Again a Pioneer 


Dr. Stanley, who 20 years ago left a well- 
established university administrative position 
to enter the Department of Agriculture to 
pioneer in the new Bureau of Home Economics, 
has again been chosen as a pioneer. She has 
the opportunity to open up new international 
frontiers for home economics. The American 
Home Economics Association pledges to 
Dr. Stanley loyal support in this great under- 
taking. 

Contributing Through Home Economics 


We extend to Dr. Henry C. Sherman a 
welcome as chief of the new Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. In the 
interest of the preservation of the nation, 
maximum use must be made now of the knowl- 
edge of nutrition. It should give us con- 
fidence in ourselves that so eminent an 
authority on human nutrition as Dr. Sherman 
has chosen to make his contribution in this 
national crisis through home economics. 
We tender to him our appreciation and our 
loyal support. 

The present expansion of home economics 
in the area of nutrition we view as the fore- 
runner of a balanced development and expan- 
sion of all areas of home economics by the 


Agricultural Research Administration. The 
recent reorganization is but one stage in the 
development of home economics, but is the 
stage called for now. 

The American Home Economics Association 
accepts Dr. Auchter’s invitation to participate 
in planning the future development of home 
economics by the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration of the USDA. Dr. Auchter 
may be a friend who is new to some of us, 
but he is a real friend of home economics and 
has a vision for its future. 

Home economics has much to contribute 
to the solution of problems of wartime and the 
postwar period. To Dr. Stanley, to Dr. 
Sherman, and to Dr. Auchter we say, “Let 
us on with this important work together.” 

Jesste W. Harris 
President, AHEA 


The Black Market 


Any home economist who is in direct contact 
with the rank-and-file populace has undoubt- 
edly become aware of and distressed about the 
extent of the Black Market. 

One of the distressing angles of it is the 
number of “respectable” persons who are 
guilty of petty infractions of price and ration- 
ing regulations—regulations which have been 
set up for their protection. They seem un- 
aware of the economic and social consequences 
of their actions and would be indignant if 
accused of dealing in the Black Market. 


It’s a Transaction 


We home economists have two duties as 
regards this situation. 

First, we must make it clear to everyone 
within reach of our voices that the Black 
Market is not so much a place as it is a trans- 
action. It is any transaction which violates 
price control or food distribution orders or 
rationing regulations, whether that transaction 
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takes place in a smart uptown shop or beside 
an unmarked truck outside the city limits. 

We must tell them that a Black Market is 
any of the following places: 

Where ceiling prices are not posted or are 
put in a place where they won’t be seen; 

Where charges are above price ceilings; 

Where meat offered for sale is declared to 
be of “prime” grade (the best quality U. S. 
graded meat available to us civilians is 
“choice,” as the government has bought all 
prime cuts for the armed forces); 

Where the seller of rationed foods does not 
demand a ration coupon in exchange for a 
purchase of rationed foods; 

Where rationed items are offered in quan- 
tities larger than the ration stamps entitle 
the purchaser to get: 

Where a meat dealer cannot on request show 
the slaughterer’s permit number or the USDA 
grade stamp or some other authorized grade 
stamp on his wholesale cuts. 


Penalties Hit the Buyer, Too 


We must make them realize that they are 
dealing in the Black Market if they use 
coupons belonging to someone outside the 
family as a way of getting more than their 
legal share of something—whether it is an 
extra pair of shoes or coffee or the meat that 
a vegetarian wouldn’t eat. The vegetarians, 
those who don’t drink coffee, those whobuy 
less than three pairs of shoes a year were taken 
into consideration when the rationing regula- 
tions were worked out. 

Furthermore, we home economists must 
point out that although penalties for viola- 
tions of price regulations are all imposed upon 
the seller, they fall on both seller and buyer 
in the case of rationing violations. 

Our second duty both as home economists 
and as patriotic citizens is to report to the 
War Price and Rationing Board any dealer 
who is carrying on Black Market transactions 
—and warn, if not report, shoppers who are 
violating rationing orders. Trading in the 
Black Market constitutes direct and vicious 
sabotage of vital weapons of war. 
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To Label or Not to Label 


Grade labeling will be mandatory for the 
entire 1943 pack... . 

IF powerful pressure groups don’t force 
OPA and USDA to retract orders. ... 

An action which will not be taken IF those 
interested in having grade labeling are vocal 
enough so that OPA and USDA—AND CON- 
GRESS—realize that a goodly number of 
people really want it. 

Canners of all schools of thought agree that 
grading is necessary and feasible. All U. S. 
government purchasing both for the armed 
forces and for Lend-Lease is by grade, and no 
packer knows just what per cent of his pack 
will be needed for these purposes. 

BUT most of the canners don’t want the 
grade put on the can where the consumer can 
see it. They think it’s enough to declare the 
grade on the invoice sheet. Why? These 
canners say that it will destroy interest in 
brand names painstakingly built up through 
years of advertising, that labels will be expen- 
sive to put on and hence will discourage proc- 
essing and result in loss of foodstuffs. 

Yet the experience of distributors who have 
instituted grade labeling has shown that even 
when people buy grades according to needs 
they are still influenced by brands. Further- 
more the experience of canners who are grade 
labeling their products is that continuous in- 
spection and grading by the USDA plus 
labeling have added only 1/100 cent to the cost 
of anumber 2 can. Besides, the government 
has agreed that any additional cost can be 
passed on to the consumer. 

Grade labeling is imperative if we are to have 
enforcement of wartime price ceilings, as Can- 
ada’s experience clearly shows. If price ceil- 
ings become meaningless, then one of the most 
effective of curbs upon inflation will vanish. 

If consumers truly want grade labeling as a 
guide to knowledge of the quality of the foods 
they buy and as a buffer against runaway infla- 
tion, then they had better announce that desire 
—and announce it where it will do the most 
good: to OPA and to their Congressmen. 
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Puerto Rico’s Dilemma 


The 73 members of the Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association work under tremendous 
odds to achieve the AHEA objective of “de- 
velopment and promotion of standards of 
home and family life that will best further 
individual and social welfare.” 


1943 Conditions 


That Island, three times the size of Rhode 
Island, has instead of a submerged third a 
“floating and sometimes drowning 90 per 
cent,” to use the words of one of its leaders. 
A study made in 1938 by the University of 
Puerto Rico showed that if the cheapest avail- 
able foods were bought the average family 
would have to spend $1.30 a day—$450 a 
year—for food alone if it were to have an 
adequate diet. Yet the average income of 
this “drowning” 90 per cent is less than $200 
a year. 

Fifty-six per cent of the children don’t go 
to school because they have no schools to 
attend. Infant mortality is four times that 
of the USA. Malaria and hookworm are 
found everywhere. Though the Organic Acts 
of 1900 and 1917 forbade any one corporation’s 
controlling more than 500 acres of land, the 
best land is in the hands of a few sugar com- 
panies who own more than 1,000 acres each 
and pay cane cutters $135 a year. 

Conditions, bad enough in peacetime, have 
worsened under impact of the war. The 
Island depends on us for 85 per cent of its 
protein foods, and prices of these have sky- 
rocketed. As the only war industry it has is 
building the new naval base, unemployment 
has come to embrace almost half the popula- 
tion. Shipping has dropped far below the 
tonnage needed for minimum standards of 
health and employment. 

But Puerto Rico’s home economists are not 
throwing up their hands in despair. They 
are working with courage and energy in the 
conviction that the Island has _ resources 
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which, properly developed, would be adequate 
for a decent level of living, and that there is in 
the continental United States enough social 
conscience to help bring about needed changes. 


The Emergency Committee 


The Puerto Rico Home Economics Associa- 
tion has joined forces with 15 other Insular 
women’s organizations to form an emergency 
committee to get aid for their Island, and this 
committee has appealed for the amount of 
shipping needed to bring to the Island food 
and materials for its basic needs. 

The committee commends highly two federal 
agencies as having programs “tailored to 
Island needs and Island resources” and with 
“trained staffs ready and eager to help”: the 
extension service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the home economics division 
of the Insular Department of Education— 
agencies which they urge the government to 
utilize in its rationing programs. 


Can We Do Less? 


Three women’s organizations on the U. S. 
mainland have responded to the committee’s 
appeal and have written Congress on its 
behalf. Surely our home economics associa- 
tions can do no less. It is a worthy activity 
for the executive committee of each associa- 
tion and for its legislative chairman. 

What can they do? They can write to 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, chairman of the 
Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
to Congressman C. Jasper Bell, chairman of 
the House Committee on Insular Affairs, and 
to Secretary Ickes urging that shipments be 
adequate to feed the people of the Island and 
to meet requirements for operation and main- 
tenance and that attention be given to long 
overdue diversification of agricultural and 
industrial development of the Island. 

If women’s organizations on this continent 
joined those on the Island in an action pro- 
gram, Puerto Rico might soon cease to be 
called “the stepchild of American territories.” 
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Ascorbic Acid in Home-Canned Tomato Juice 
Effect of Type of Container and Method of Extraction 


HAZEL M. HAUCK 


Dr. Hauck had taught in Washington, Oregon, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin and had received her doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin before she went to Cornell University, 
where she is professor of foods and nutrition in the College 
of Home Economics and also a member of the School of Nutrition. 


INCE the home canning of tomato 

juice has become common, it is impor- 
tant to know what canning practices result in 
the best preservation of ascorbic acid. 

The ascorbic acid content of home-canned 
tomato juice packed in tin is higher, as judged 
by titration with 2,6-dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol, than is the content when the juice 
is canned in glass (J, 2). Several factors 
might be responsible for this difference: (1) 
contact with the metal might result in a higher 
indophenol-reducing capacity, either because 
of a favorable effect on the preservation of 
ascorbic acid or because of a reaction of the 
metal with the dye; (2) differences in amount 
of headspace in the tin and glass containers 
would give differences in opportunity for 
oxidation; and (3) protection from light in the 
tin containers might have a favorable effect 
on the preservation of ascorbic acid. 

Experiments were designed to study these 
factors, and in addition, to discover whether 
the method of extracting the juice has an 
influence on its ascorbic acid content. 


Materials and Methods 
Source and Variety of Tomatoes 
Tomatoes of the Marglobe and John Baer 
varieties, grown during the seasons of 1937 
and 1938 at the East Ithaca gardens under 
the supervision of the department of vegetable 


crops of Cornell University, were used in 
these experiments. 


Preparation and Processing of Juice 


The method used to extract and process 
the tomato juice, for studying the effect of 
the container on indophenol-reducing capacity, 
was the same as that previously described (2). 
As in the previous experiments, portions of the 
same extraction of juice were canned in dif- 
ferent types of containers so that variations 
in the original vitamin C content of the 
tomatoes would not affect the results. 

In the experiments on the effect which the 
method of extraction has on the vitamin C 
content of tomato juice, two modifications 
were introduced. In one, the pulp was sof- 
tened by heating, but instead of expressing 
the juice from it while hot, the pulp was 
allowed to cool in the refrigerator to room 
temperature before being put through the 
pulp-extractor. In the other, the juice was 
extracted by pressing unheated tomatoes 
through the pulp-extractor. Each of these 
modifications has been suggested as a means 
of reducing the loss of ascorbic acid in the 
home-canning of tomato juice. 


Estimation of Ascorbic Acid 


Reduced ascorbic acid was estimated by in- 
dophenol titration as previously described (2). 
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Experiments and Results 


Effect of Contact with Metal on the Indophenol- 
Reducing Capacity of Home-Canned 
Tomato Juice 

Samples of the same extraction of juice were 
canned in unlined tin, in enamel-lined tin, 
in glass vacuum-seal jars, and in glass vacuum- 
seal jars in each of which was inserted a piece 
cut from a tin can. Some of the juices were 
analyzed as soon as possible after canning to 
see whether there was any immediate effect 
on the indophenol-reducing capacity, while 
others were stored for varying periods. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of type of container on the reduced ascorbic acid 
content of home-canned tomato juice (milligrams per 
100 milliliters) 


TYPE OF CONTAINER 


STORAGE 
PERIOD | Glass with Tin, 

“tin enamel- 
lined 


insert” 


Tin Glass 


milligrams | milligrams milligrams | seifligrems 


1 to 2 days| 19.7 (4) | 19.0 (4) | 19.1 (4) | 17.7 (4) 
2 to 3 days| 19.9 (4) | 19.2 (4) 

24 months | 19.6 (2) | 15.8 (2) 

34 months | 19.2 (3) | 15.0 (3) | 19.4 (3) | 16.4 (3) 
8} months | 16.4 (3) | 5.7 (3) 

84 months | 16.1 (4) 15.9 (4) | 14.0 (4) 


Figures in parentheses represent the number of cans 
of juice tested. Figures in the same horizontal line 
are for the same lot of juice. This table is not intended 
to show the change in vitamin C content with storage, 
since the lots of juice may have varied somewhat in 
their original content. 


Little variation was found in the indophenol- 
reducing capacity of samples of tomato juice 
canned with and without contact with metal 
when the samples were titrated within three 
days after canning (table 1). The greatest 
difference observed was between juices canned 
in unlined tin and those in enamel-lined tin, 
the latter having a reducing capacity about 
10 per cent lower than the former. Marked 


differences appeared after longer storage. 
The samples canned in glass’ and those in 
enamel-lined tin had lower indophenol-re- 
ducing capacities than did the samples canned 
in tin or in glass with a tin insert. 
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Reynolds (3) reported that when tomato 
juice was processed and stored in glass con- 
tainers, the juice from containers to which 
small portions of metallic tin were added 
before processing was considerably higher in 
ascorbic acid content, determined chemically, 
than was the juice from those without 
added tin. 

Titration with 2,6-dichlorophenolindo- 
phenol has been commonly used for the estima- 
tion of vitamin C, and accepted as giving re- 
sults comparable to those obtained by biologic 
assay (4). Daniel, Kennedy, and Munsell (5) 
obtained comparable results with the biologic 
assay and the chemical titration method for 
the determination of vitamin C in commer- 
cially canned tomatoes. 

It seemed possible, however, that the 
higher indophenol-reducing capacity of juices 
canned in tin might be due to a reaction of the 
metal with the dye, rather than to higher 
ascorbic acid content. Foods canned in 
“tin” are exposed to contact with both tin 
and iron. 

Klodt and Stieb (6) suggested that chemical 
estimation of the vitamin C content of food- 
stuffs cooked in iron or tin vessels may be un- 
trustworthy because of the reaction of ferrous 
or stannous compounds with the indophenol. 
Interference of ferrous ions with indophenol 
titration occurs rapidly in the presence of 
oxalic and metaphosphoric acids but very 
slowly in the presence of acetic and sulfuric 
acids (7). Acetic acid was used in these 
experiments; hence, one might expect little 
interference. 

Two indirect approaches were used to get 
information on the extent to which indo- 
phenol-reducing capacity in juice canned 
in tin might be due to substances other than 
ascorbic acid: results obtained by titration 
were compared with those obtained with the 
Evelyn colorimeter; and determinations were 
made of indophenol-reduction before and 
after treatment with the oxidase of cucumber 
juice. 

Slight difference was found in ascorbic acid 
values obtained by direct titration of extracts 
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Home-Canned Tomato Juice 


of tomato juice canned in tin, and those ob- 
tained by determination with the Evelyn 
colorimeter, using Bessey’s method (8). 
Eight determinations with the Evelyn colorim- 
eter gave a mean value of 9.7 + 0.11 mil- 
ligrams, whereas eight determinations by 
titration gave a mean value of 10.6 + 0.12 
milligrams per 100 milliliters. 

For the tests before and after treatment with 
cucumber juice oxidase, commercially canned 
tomato juice and an ascorbic acid solution 
were used. The ascorbic acid solution con- 
tained about 25 milligrams per 100 milliliters; 
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of ascorbic acid solution or tomato juice 
canned in tin shown an increase in indophenol- 
reducing capacity on storage. This observa- 
tion, together with the low residual titration 
after treatment with cucumber juice oxidase, 
the slight difference between values obtained 
by direct titration and with the Evelyn colorim- 
eter, and the good agreement between the 
chemical assay and biologic assay obtained by 
Daniel, Kennedy, and Munsell (5), supports 
the idea that the greater indophenol-reducing 
capacity of tomato juice canned in tin is 
owing to greater ascorbic acid content, rather 


TABLE 2 


Indophenol-reducing values, calculated as ascorbic acid, for solutions before and after treatment with cucumber 
juice oxidase (milligrams per 100 milliliters) 


| TYPE OF CONTAINER 


en Tin Glass Tin, enamel-lined 
| Before After - Before After Belore | After 
| treatment treatment treatment treatment treatment treatment 
milligrams milligrams milligrams milligrams | milligrams | milligroms 
Ascorbic acid............ 19:1) | 0.44) | 14.90) | 0.024) | 15.8 @ | 0.5 
Tomato juice.......... 9.1 (3) | 0.5 (3) | | 


‘| 


Figures in parentheses represent the number of cans tested. 


it was acidified with acetic acid to a pH similar 
to that of tomato juice (approximately 4.0). 
Portions of the solution were canned in tin, 
others in enamel-lined tin, and others in glass. 

After 23 months’ storage, these solutions 
were tested before and after treatment for 45 
minutes with cucumber juice. Before the 
enzyme treatment, the ascorbic acid values 
for the solution were of the same order as those 
for tomato juice canned in the three types of 
containers and stored for 3} months (tables 
1 and 2). After treatment with the enzyme, 
the residual titration values were low and 
were similar to those obtained after com- 
mercially canned tomato juice was treated 
with cucumber juice enzyme (table 2). Resid- 
ual titration values obtained for the solution 
canned in glass were slightly less than those 
obtained for that canned in tin, enamel-lined 
or unlined. 

In no instance in our experience has a sample 


than to the presence of nonspecific reducing 
substances. 


Effect of Varying the Headspace on the 
Indophenol-Reducing Capacity of Home- 
Canned Tomato Juice 


Headspace has been reported to be an 
important factor in causing a loss in ascorbic 
acid content during storage for bottled tomato 
juice prepared by a commercial method up 
to the time of bottling (9). 

The usual procedure in home canning is to 
allow a small headspace when filling cans or 
jars with juice. Air may be largely excluded 
from the containers, however, by filling tin 
cans or vacuum-seal jars to the brim so that 
the hot juice overflows slightly when the cover 
is put into place. This was the procedure 
used in the previous experiments (2). 

In this experiment, juice from tin cans filled 
to the top was compared with that from cans 
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in which a } inch headspace was left; and 
juice from vacuum-seal jars filled to the top 
was compared with juice canned in glass jars 
having a rounded top with a headspace. 

The juices in cans or jars with headspace 
were found to have slightly lower indophenol- 
reducing capacities than did those without 
headspace, when the titrations were carried 
out within one or two days; but these dif- 
ferences disappeared, or nearly did so, on 
storage for 33} months (table 3), whereas the 
difference between juice canned in tin and that 
in glass was marked at this time (tables 
1 and 3). 


TABLE 3 
Effect of headspace on the reduced ascorbic acid content 
of home-canned tomato juice (milligrams per 100 
milliliters) 


TYPE OF CONTAINER 


STORAGE Tin Glass 
PERIOD 
No With No | With 
headspace | headspace _ headspace | headspace 


milligrams | milligrams milligrams 
1 to 2 days; 19.4 (2) | 18.2 (2) | 18.8 (2) | 17.8 (2) 
3} months | 19.0 (4) | 18.5 (4) | 14.0 (4) | 14.7 (4) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cans 
of juice tested. 


Effect of Exposure to Light on the Vitamin 
C Content of Tomato Juice Canned in Glass 


It seemed unlikely that protection from 
light was a major factor in causing the dif- 
ference in the indophenol-reducing capacity 
of tomato juice canned in tin and of that 
canned in glass. The glass jars in the previous 
experiment, however, were protected from 
light (2), and since the experiments of Daniel 
and Rutherford (/) and one observation in 
this laboratory (2) suggested that light might 
have a favorable effect, an experiment was 
designed to study this factor further. 

No consistent difference was noted in re- 
duced ascorbic acid content between tomato 
juice canned in glass and exposed to light 
and that canned in glass and stored in the 
dark (table 4). This result is in agreement 
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with that of McElroy, Munsell, and Stien- 
barger (0), published since these observations 
were made. Fellers and Buck (1/) found 
little effect of light on the vitamin C content 
of commercially canned tomato juice, after 
extended storage. 


Effect of the Method of Extraction on the 
Reduced Ascorbic Acid Content of Home- 
Canned Tomato Juice 

Each lot of tomatoes used in these experi- 
ments was of one variety, grown on one plot 


TABLE 4 
Effect of exposure to light on the reduced ascorbic acid 
content of tomato juice canned in glass (milligrams 
per 100 milliliters) 


| METHOD OF STORAGE 
STORAGE PERIOD 


Exposed to light In the dark 

milligrams milligrams 
23 months 15.9 (2) 15.6 (2)* 
3 months 11.9 (5) 11.7 (5) 
84 months 6.5 (2) 7.3 (2)* 
Mean 11.6 (9) 11.6 (9) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cans 
of juice tested. Values in the same horizontal line 
are for juice from the same lot. 

* Jars wrapped in photographic black paper. 

t Jars stored in sealed carton. 


and gathered at one time. Some variations, 
however, in ascorbic acid content of the toma- 
toes used in the three extractions might be ex- 
pected. Although no one method gave con- 
sistently better results than did the others, 
the average value was higher for the juice 
which was expressed from the hot pulp (table 
5). Since this is the simplest and most 
convenient of the three methods, it appears 
to be a satisfactory one to recommend for 
home use. 


Discussion 
The ascorbic acid values found for home- 
canned tomato juice, packed either in glass 
or in tin containers, when tested within 3} 
months after canning, were all within the range 
of values reported by the Council on Foods 
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Home-Canned Tomato Juice 


of the American Medical Association for 
commercial products privileged to display 
their seal of approval (4). Samples of home- 
canned tomato juice canned in tin and stored 
for 83 months still had ascorbic acid values 
above the lowest reported for Council-ap- 
proved products and somewhat higher values 
than those obtained for market tomatoes in 
Ithaca between December 31, 1941, and 
April 29, 1942 (12). 

These experiments suggest that a better 
retention of ascorbic acid in home-canned 


TABLE 5 


Effect of method of extraction on reduced ascorbic acid 
content of home-canned tomato juice (milligrams per 
100 milliliters) 


| METHOD OF EXTRACTION 


LOT Pulp heated t to wie 
| Cold press | — 
| | hot | Expressed cold 
milligrams | milligrams 
A | 20.4(3) | 20.2(2) | 20.9(3) 
B | 17.8(3) | 22.0 (3) | 21.7 (3) 
| 18.0(3) | 21.0(3) | 19.1(3) 
18.70) | 21.18) | 20.6) 


| 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of cans 
of juice tested. All juices were canned in unlined tin 
and were titrated within three days. 


tomato juice would result if homemakers 
canned the juice in tin rather than in glass. 
The use of a container in which tomato juice 
can be canned without headspace helps to 
prevent loss of vitamin C during the early 
part of the storage period but appears to be 
of less importance than does the use of a tin 
container. 

Since most of the ascorbic acid content in 
freshly opened samples of canned tomato juice 
which had been stored from 8 to 9 months was 
in the reduced form (2), the lower content of 
reduced ascorbic acid in home-canned tomato 
juice packed in glass cannot be due to the 
presence of a substantially larger amount of 
dehydroascorbic acid in this product than is 
found in home-canned tomato juice packed 
in tin and stored for the same length of time. 

Ascorbic acid retention, as judged by 
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indophenol titration, was as satisfactory when 
tomato juice was canned in glass with a tin 
insert as when the juice was canned in tin 
containers. This suggests that some practi- 
cal modification of the home-canning proce- 
dure might be found whereby the ascorbic acid 
content of tomato juice canned in glass would 
equal the ascorbic acid content of tomato 
juice canned in tin, even after storage. 

Some factor in commercial processing of 
tomato juice in glass containers may result 
in better retention of ascorbic acid during 
storage than has thus far been obtained when 
the juice was home-canned in glass by the 
usual methods. 

Fellers and Buck (//) found that from 85 
to 87 per cent of the original ascorbic acid 
content was retained for 6 months, and from 
75 to 84 per cent for 12 months, in commer- 
cially canned tomato juice packed in glass. 
Newman and Fellers (/3) analyzed random 
samples of canned fruits and vegetables, in- 
cluding tomato juice, purchased on the market. 
They concluded that “variability of the prod- 
ucts, methods of packing and length of storage 
are apparently far more important in deter- 
mining vitamin C retention in canned foods 
than is the type of container.” 

Although nothing is known of the original 
vitamin C content of these glass-packed and 
tin-packed juices, it seems probable that the 
loss of vitamin C in commercially canned 
tomato juice, packed in glass, is less marked 
after long storage than is the loss observed 
in home-canned tomato juice packed in glass. 


Summary 


The observation that home-canned tomato 
juice canned in tin retains a higher indo- 
phenol-reducing capacity than does juice 
canned in glass has been confirmed. Little 
difference was found in such juices when the 
titration was carried out within three days 
after canning, but the difference was marked 
in samples stored for from 2} to 8} months. 

Neither the amount of headspace in glass 
and tin containers nor protection from light 
by the tin can account for this difference. 
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Contact with the metal seems to be the most 
important factor concerned, since values for 
tomato juice canned in unlined tin and in glass 
with a tin insert were similar, whereas juice 
canned in enamel-lined tin gave lower values. 

This difference is probably due to the 
better preservation of vitamin C in tomato 
juice canned in tin rather than to a reaction 
of the metallic salts with the dye. 

Cold expression of the juice from the toma- 
toes, with or without previous heating of the 
pulp, resulted in no better preservation of 
ascorbic acid in the home-canned juice than did 
expressing the juice from the hot pulp. 
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Future of Work Relief 


Social and economic planning for the post-war period hopefully and rightly 
gives scant attention to the role of work relief programs. Instead, primary 
emphasis is placed upon maintaining full employment using, if necessary, 
genuine public work programs rather than work relief to make up any possible 
deficiency between the number of jobs and the number of workers available. 

The future role of work relief, obviously, will depend upon how well the 
American people in the future can achieve and maintain what they struggled 
for so long and with so little success during the depression of the 1930’s— 
employment for all in need of jobs—Donatp S. Howarp, “Work Relief,” 


Social Work Year Book, 1943, 
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AHEA Departments 


Colleges and Universities Department 


Dear AHEA MEMBERS: 


Greetings to each member of the department 
of colleges and universities! When you read this, 
it will be almost time for another annual report of 
the department—almost a year since the Boston 
meeting. 

As you know, this department has had for 
several years a program of work which involved 
study of home economics in junior colleges by Ivol 
Spafford. The new program of work has added 
to this study another: to compile data concerning 
institutions other than the junior colleges which 
have home economics curricula of less than four 
years’ length. Many of these are excellent, but 
information concerning them is not available, as 
it is about the degree-granting institutions which 
are listed in the U. S. Office of Education publica- 
tion ““Home Economics in Degree-granting Insti- 
tutions, 1939-40.” It is hoped that the data may 
be secured through the state associations and 
assembled by this department. Such a study 
may well prove useful to others as well as to this 
department itself. 


Trends to Watch 


Information is also desired as to the effect war 
is having on home economics registration, for it is 
important that we watch such trends. Wherever 
a state association has a department of colleges 
and universities, will its chairman try to find out 
the number of majors in the home economics 
department of each institution in the state in the 
spring of 1942, fall of 1942, and spring of 1943 and 
send that information to me? 

If your association has no department of colleges 
and universities will some individual in each 
institution send me data about her own school? 

Another trend which this department should 
watch and which some states may be able to dis- 
cuss at their annual meetings is the accelerated 
program. What are the difficulties that accelera- 
tion presents? How can these difficulties best be 
met? If your group does discuss problems in this 


area, I would be glad to receive a copy of the report 
of your discussion. Perhaps the findings of 
several such groups could be assembled on this 
department page in a later issue of the JouRNAL. 

This brings us to another matter. The plan of 
giving each department a page in the JouRNAL 
occasionally is being tried. It affords your chair- 
man a chance to get in touch with you and is an 
opportunity for you to have some contact with 
the department between meetings. Perhaps you 
have ideas as to what might profitably be included 
the next time we are given this space. If so, 
won’t you share them with me? 

Flora Thurston of Cornell University is repre- 
senting this department on the research committee. 
If you have any problems in that area to propose, 
please write Miss Thurston. 


Spring Initiation 


Have the home economics seniors in your college 
any clear idea of the work of their professional 
organization, the AHEA, and of their relation to 
it? By this time you have probably heard of the 
new plan through which each member of the 
graduating class can have active membership in 
her state and national associations at a reduced fee, 
$3, to be paid before she leaves the campus. Of 
this sum, $2 will go for subscription to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics, and the remaining $1 will 
be divided between the AHEA and the state 
association. 

Some colleges are planning for these girls an 
impressive induction ceremony at which each will 
be presented a card certifying that she belongs to 
the AHEA and is entitled to membership in the 
state association of her choice. 

We need these young women and they need us. 
Won’t you help make this initiation into the 
AHEA and into professional life a traditional and 
impressive part of the commencement ceremonies 
of your institution? 

Cordially yours, 
L. Srep, Chairman 
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Extension Service Department 


The hard-working, ration-worried housewife, be 
she in the country or the city, has a friend—some- 
one to whom she can turn for the answers to all 
her wartime problems: the home demonstration 
agent. 

The average home demonstration agent (one of 
2,323) is 33 years old, has a BS degree, and a 
salary of $2,100 per year. And she’s on her toes 
every single minute carrying on scheduled exten- 
sion work and lending a hand to the nation’s 


emergency programs. 
Pinch Hitter for Doctors 


Thousands of farm and ranch families live more 
than 25 miles from the nearest doctor—perhaps 
even farther away since many doctors have gone 
into the nation’s armed services. In Iowa and 
Texas the problem has been particularly acute, 
and it has been the home demonstration agent’s 
task to educate farm families in first aid and home 
care of the sick. 

Of course, the agent had to take a training course 
herself first, and then she spent many hours in the 
field teaching at meetings what she had learned. 
Reports in both states show that the program is 
paying dividends in human lives. 


Fire Protection, Poultry Raising 


California farm families have been more inter- 
ested in coping with fire hazards, possibly the re- 
sult of coastal air raid precautions. Here agents 
trained more than 2,500 groups of men and women 
in fire fighting, feeding fire fighters, and making 
clothing fire retardant. 

Agents in Wisconsin and Indiana have been 
immeasurably helped through radio programs 
sponsored by the extension service. In Wiscon- 
sin, a weekly radio broadcast “Over at Our House”’ 
presents the everyday American family and the 
way this family solves its problems. The Indiana 
program “‘The Poultry School of the Air’ aims 
to educate persons in poultry raising. Many 
women have enrolled in the ten-week course and 
will receive certificates after the programs are 
finished and examination papers have been cor- 
rected by Purdue’s poultry specialists. 


Conservation Work 


Every state has a conservation program con- 
cerned with food, clothing, and household and 
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farm implements. In Pennsylvania, the empha- 
sis has been on clothes. Last year 29,000 rural 
families were assisted. In Nebraska, the hom~ 
demonstration agent is training local leaders in 
the care of equipment. Here the agent has her 
hands full answering calls for help on farm equip- 
ment. 

By far the biggest job that the home demonstra- 
tion agent has faced since the outbreak of the war, 
however, has been educating thousands of women 
in the production and preservation of food. 

In Louisiana and Kentucky, the work took the 
form of a family project on which farm families 
worked co-operatively. The goal in Kentucky 
was the production of 75 per cent or more of the 
total food requirements. In Louisiana, incom- 
plete reports indicate that 13,440,889 containers 
of fruits, vegetables, and meats were canned— 
and 1,835,235 pounds of meat were cured. 

One Tennessee agent has a worth-while goal in 
food production: enough food to live at home plus 
enough surplus for every farm boy from the 
county who is in the service plus food for our 
Allies. Last year 200,000 families co-operated in 
the Tennessee program. 

In Arizona, the 4H girls and their mothers, 
assisted as always by the county agent, went to 
work on the food preservation program which 
brought together in a common interest many 
Spanish- and English-speaking families. 

In many states, also, the Red Cross canteen 
committees benefited from the nutrition projects 
carried on by the home demonstration agent. In 
several cases, the agent herself taught the canteen 
and nutrition courses. In others, as in Delaware, 
the victory garden program resulted in surpluses, 
which were canned and stored in food banks in 
case of emergency. This food will be turned over 
to public institutions if it is not needed within a 
certain period of time. 

The extension agent everywhere has a tough 
wartime job—and an important one. Remember 
that all the various projects described above are 
in addition to an already too-full schedule. Of 
course, she can’t do everything, but sometimes she 
has to make a stab at it. And usually, with her 
training and friendliness, she succeeds. The suc- 
cess of the 1942 food production program is a 
tribute to her as well as to the farmers’ families 
who did the work.—ANN Becos, Chairman. 
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New Books .. . 


The Consumer Goes to War: A Guide to Victory 
on the Home Front. By CAROLINE F. WARE. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1942, 300 pp., $2. 

As the wartime situation grows more tense an 
increasing number of people are craving an oppor- 
tunity to aid in putting an end to present-day 
injustice and strife. Dr. Ware offers definite 
suggestions for such action. She states in the 
foreword that “This book has been written to 
help answer two questions that are in the minds 
of civilians everywhere: What can we do to help 
win the war? What can we do to strengthen our 
cause and help win the peace?” 

Because of her connection with the consumer 
agencies in Washington, D. C., Dr. Ware has 
gathered a wealth of concrete information con- 
cerning their activities as well as those of con- 
sumer leaders and organizations throughout the 
country. As chairman of the social studies com- 
mittee of the American Association of University 
Women, she is familiar with the work of that 
organization in consumer affairs. 

Chapter headings include such up-to-the- 
minute concerns of consumers as: rationing, the 
fight on inflation, support for price control, wise 
buying in wartime, care and repair, conserving 
health and strength, all-out production, local 
action for production, community housekeeping, 
community war agencies, democracy at home, 
consumers as citizens, the consumer looks ahead. 
The concluding chapter, “Shall We Win the 
Peace?’’, closes with these paragraphs: 

“Responsibility for the future rests on each and 
every one of us. It calls for our united effort 
to make our democracy a living experience for all; 
to make our economy produce the high standard 
of living which our technology makes possible and 
our ingenuity must make real; to make our towns 
and cities, our farms and mills, places where free 
men may think and speak, assemble and work, 
with dignity and mutual respect.” 

“We must glimpse the face of history and not be 
afraid to do our part in making it the face of 
democracy.” 

This book might well be placed on the “‘must” 
reading list of all home economists and of other 
leaders interested in consumer problems. It 
should aid its readers to see more clearly their 


individual opportunities and responsibilities to 
contribute to the intelligent solution of some of 
our acute social problems. 

Should the book be adopted as a text by a study 
group, a special paper-covered edition for AAUW 
distribution may be purchased at 85 cents from 
the American Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.—ALIcEe 
L. Epwarps, Mary Washington College. 


War without Inflation: The Psychological Ap- 
proach to Problems of War Economy. By 
GEORGE Katona. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, 213 pp., $2.50. 

In this book, based on a series of lectures given 
at the New School for Social Research in the 
spring of 1942, an attempt is made to co-ordinate 
the disciplines of psychology and economics in 
respect to wartime inflation control. The psy- 
chological mistakes and successes of the govern- 
ment up to September 1942 in instituting measures 
of control are presented and analyzed as a frame 
of reference. 

In answer to the question “Ts it true that price 
fixing cannot endure without rationing and 
rationing cannot endure unless it is universal?” 
the author says that man is capable of learning, 
and real learning may change his usual responses 
to news of shortages of goods. Changes in be- 
havior may come about as a result of under- 
standing of a situation if accompanied by sugges- 
tions as to the courses of action necessary to 
correct it. 

Although the author indicates that he con- 
siders himself a pioneer in this attempt to apply 
the findings of psychology to these problems, he 
actually presents no ideas that have not been 
considered by every thoughtful student of con- 
sumer economics. For those to whom the ideas 
may be new, the book will have little appeal 
because of the academic presentation of the 
material—FREDERICA B. CARLETON, Syracuse 
University. 


You and Your Food. By LemLta WALL Hont. 
Pullman, Washington: Extension Service, State 
College of Washington, 1942, 254 pp., $0.60. 
This is a paper-backed book especially good for 

use as a textbook in classes for homemakers who, 
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without a scientific background, wish to go rather 
thoroughly into the matter of foods, nutrition, and 
health. The phases of the subject which are 
covered are wide, the emphasis is well-placed, the 
language simple, the information definite, and the 
problems posed are practical. 

There are no illustrations, graphs, or charts of 
food values, but an occasional table or list is 
given. There is a bibliography of books, periodi- 
cals, and pamphlets.—ELsPeTH BENNETT, Syra- 
cuse University. 


The Food You Eat: A Practical Guide to Home 
Nutrition. By SAMUEL AND VIOLETTE GLAs- 
STONE. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1943, 277 pp., $2.25. 

This book was written for “everyman’s self- 
information.” 

The authors have dealt with the usual sub- 
jects of energy metabolism, digestion, minerals, 
water, the vitamins, food products (cereals, 
sugar and sirups, flesh foods, dairy products, eggs, 
fats and oils, vegetables, fruits, and nuts). There 
is one chapter on planning the menu, and the last 
chapter is on nutrition in outline. 

In the attempt to make the subject suitable for 
the nontechnical reader, the authors have taken 
a great deal of license with the true scientific 
facts yet have retained so many technical terms 
that the reader for whom it is written would 
derive only partial benefit from reading it.— 
Giapys KinsMANn, University of Illinois. 


Decorating the Home. By EtuHet Lewis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 574 pp., 
$4. 

This book is an attempt to bring the amateur 
decorator—male or female; student, teacher, or 
homemaker—up to date. The slant is more 
aesthetic than practical. The truth and beauty 
of the past which have been tried and have stood 
the test of time are included as background chap- 
ters. This makes the information reliable for 
educational purposes. 

Experience and taste are written into it for 
those who strive to select and arrange back- 
grounds and foregrounds correctly. The illustra- 
tions under window, wall, and floor coverings, 
however, do not show the discriminating taste 
of the subject matter. 

The chapter on color, with its reliable charts, 
is excellent. It is possible to apply the informa- 
tion by reading the questions under “Problems” 
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and referring to the intelligently prepared index 
for the answers. The chapters on how to buy 
furniture and new materials for interiors are 
welcome ones.—VIRGINIA Hoyt WEAvER, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The Run of the House. By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 
271 pp., $2.25. 

Mrs. Adams, food editor of the newspaper PM, 
gives a clear picture of her own household stand- 
ards. She believes that “a comfortable, well-run 
home is the essential basis of all good living,” 
but does not feel that “keeping house”’ should be 
the “major business in life’? for most women. 
Her philosophy of homemaking, as expressed in 
the first chapters, is interesting and sound. 

She has considered the problems of the higher 
income group, including a good discussion on 
hiring and training servants. 

From experience in her own home, Mrs. Adams 
makes suggestions concerning all phases of home- 
making, including child care, food buying, menu 
planning, and entertaining. 

The book is written by a homemaker for other 
homemakers of her social and income group.— 
MARGARET GOODYEAR, University of Illinois. 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family. By 
Eprra M. STERN with the collaboration oi 
SAMUEL W. HamItton. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942, 134 pp., $1. 

Mrs. Stern’s readable and detailed presentation 
might well be subtitled “‘a guide for everyone.” 
Few of the notably good publications of the Com- 
monwealth Fund will appeal to so large an audi- 
ence. Dr. Hamilton’s collaboration adds to the 
book’s value, for his position as mental hospital 
adviser to the U.S. Public Health Service makes 
it authoritative. 

This book deals with the mental patient's 
needs and the responsibilities of family and friends 
for his welfare from the time mental illness be- 
comes apparent. How to choose a hospital, the 
do’s and dont’s of seeing the patient off, the whys 
and wherefores of hospital regulations, conduct 
during visits, and suggestions on his homecoming 
are among the many pertinent topics discussed in 
helpfully simple detail. Besides these, Mrs. 
Stern gives the reader a basis for honest ap- 
praisal of the work of mental hospitals and for an 
enlightened and sympathetic approach to mental 
illness. 
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New Books 


The appendixes contain information which 
further enhances the book’s usefulness: variations 
among the states in care of the mentally ill and 
addresses of national and state mental hygiene 
societies. FRANCES MARKEY Dwyer, Syracuse 
University. 


Personal and Home Problems. By CATHERINE 
TROWBRIDGE BRYDEN. Pullman, Wash.: Cath- 
erine T. Bryden, Washington State College, 
1942, 123 pp., $1.25. 

The eleven well-documented units that com- 
prise this high school text are offered in a friendly, 
direct conversational style that lifts this area out 
of the preachy class so distasteful to the adolescent. 

An excellent six-page preface gives the teaching 
background for the approach to the course. 
Some may feel an oversimplification of the ex- 
tensive psychological and sociological materials 
that have been condensed into the unit on “Per- 
sonal and Social Development.” The etiquette 
phases have been reduced to an ably discussed” 
minimum. A unique feature is the use of au- 
thentic historical source material to depict family- 
life problems of a past and the present era within 
one’s own state. 

It is gratifying in a text proposing to train for 
leisure to find biography, drama, fiction, and 
poetry carefully selected for each unit. A boon 
to the young teacher will be the fertile chapter- 
end suggestions to further motivate the course.— 
Mary Kot HEINER, Syracuse University. 


Workbook Manual for Marriage and the Family. 
By Harvey Fursay. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1942, 247 pp., $1.50. 

Based on seven of the most recent texts used in 
marriage and family life courses, the topics most 
interesting to college students, such as friendship 
and courtship, meaning of love, engagement, the 
selection of a mate, the honeymoon and the 
wedding, physical and psychological adjustments, 
are outlined adequately; and many interesting, 
current periodicals and recent books are cited as 
references at the end of each chapter along with 
suggestions and projects. 

Burgess and Cottrell’s Marriage Prediction 
Scale and very complete annotated bibliographies 
are included in the appendix. The cover is dura- 


ble and the paper suitable for writing notes and 
comments.—EsTHER McGINNIs, 
Teachers College. 
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Mental Health in College. By CLEMENTS C. 
Fry with the collaboration of Epna G. Rostow. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1942, 
365 pp., $2. 

In 1925, Yale established a mental hygiene 
service for students. In 1926 a five-year program 
assisted by the Commonwealth Fund was in- 
augurated, making possible a fuller exploration of 
the possibilities of such a service. At the con- 
clusion of the program in 1932, the University 
continued mental hygiene service with reduced 
personnel as an integral part of the department 
of university health. Psychiatric interviews of 
1,200 students in all branches of the University 
are the basis of this study. In presenting the 
case studies a tentative distinction is made be- 
tween problems of general personality growth as 
typified in difficulties arising from family rela- 
tionships and sexual behavior and problems 
arising from the pressures of the social and scholas- 
tic life of the undergraduate in the University. A 
concluding section deals with problems of the 
graduate and professional school student and with 
serious mental cases, who constituted only 8 per 
cent of all students treated. 

Dr. Fry and his collaborator leave few questions 
unasked and answer many. Their measured 
interpretations of parental influence and collegiate 
social competition in relation to effectiveness in 
living are especially thought provoking. Their 
suggestions for the prevention of scholastic malad- 
justment should challenge all who are aware of 
the impact of failure on some personalities. 

High school as well as college teachers can read 
this book with profit. For the counselor it is a 
must, since its detailed presentation of factors in 
the mental health of Yale students can readily 
be translated into terms of other environments. 
A study of this sort on women students would be 
a welcome companion piece. Is one contem- 
plated?—FrRANCES MARKEY Dwyer, Syracuse 
University. 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance. By 
D. WELTY LEFEVER, ARCHIE M. TuRRELL, and 
Henry I. Werrzer. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1941, 522 pp., $3. 

This book was written for those interested in 
the aims and procedures of the guidance program 
in secondary schools. The authors emphasize 
that a well-rounded program of guidance should 
include health, recreation, and social-civic plans 
as well as vocational guidance. 
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“The vital program today is apparently not the 
inauguration of guidance, but its introduction 
into the classroom where it can assist in providing 
a vital integrated experience for every secondary 
school student.” The role of the classroom 
teacher, that of the guidance specialist, and the 
function of the administration in the guidance 
program are considered in detail. 

Samples of many forms and questionnaires 
that have proved helpful in established counseling 
programs have been included. Each chapter is 
followed by a list of selected references.—MILDRED 
R. Cuapin, University of Illinois. 


Training Restaurant Sales Personnel: A Teacher’s 
Manual for Use in the Vocational Training of 
Restaurant Sales Personnel. By Rutu M. 
Lussy. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942, 274 pp., $0.35. 
This bulletin was prepared through the co- 

operation of the National Restaurant Association 


and the Business Education Service of the U.S. ° 


Office of Education. The material was reviewed 
by a committee composed of representatives of 
the National Restaurant Association and of the 
state and local distributive education staffs who 
are familiar with restaurant training. 

The manual was designed for instructors or 
managers training restaurant sales personnel. 
It is well-organized and illustrated with training 
suggestions, questions, and problems for class 
discussion and has an up-to-date bibliography 
at the end of each chapter. 

Part I gives a general description of the restau- 
rant business; part II presents the restaurant 
salesperson; and part III, restaurant sales work. 
Under the unit “Training for the Job”’ is a section 
on knowledge of preparation of food and selecting 
food for physical fitness in which much practical 
information is given in a few pages. 

The bulletin is a valuable contribution, especially 
now when the problems of operation are increased, 
and one for which there has been a great need. 
Managers have been too busy to assemble and 
organize the material needed for teaching and 
training personnel. The ideas and methods of 
leading restaurant managers have been incor- 
porated. The material is practical and can easily 
be adapted to meet the needs of a particular 
business. 

Parts of the manual could be mimeographed to 
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use in discussions with employees.—FLORENCE 
Quast, Syracuse University. 


Textiles. By H. Dootey. Revised 
edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1943, 790 pp., $4. 

This book is a glossary of textile terms, fabric 
names, and manufacturing processes. 

Twenty-seven chapters are devoted to the 
study of textile materials, with detailed informa- 
tion on fiber, manufacture, care, testing, and 
selling. 

Many chapters are accompanied by lists of 
questions designed to aid the student and teacher. 
Six chapters concern related subjects of costume 
design, period decoration, upholstery decoration, 
furs, floor coverings, artificial flowers and feathers, 
and stitches and ornamentation. Suggestions 
on how to teach textiles and an outline of a num- 
ber of experiments for laboratory work are also 
given.—FLORENCE M. KinG, University of Illinois. 


Rural America Today: Its Schools and Community 
Life. By GrorGeE A. Works and Smon O. 
LEssER. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942, 450 pp., $3.75. 

Financed by the general education board, this 
book describes “‘the nation’s number-one educa- 
tion problem—rural education,” summed up in 
the phrase “Many children—few dollars.” It 
attempts to give a bird’s-eye view of existing 
educational and social conditions in rural America 
and not to give information new to well-informed 
educationists. However, it does assemble within 
the covers of one book much material hitherto 
available only in bulletins, monographs, and 
periodicals. 

Inequality of educational opportunity among 
city and country has concerned educators for a 
long time, but only lately has there been sufficient 
demographic data available to serve as basis for a 
nation-wide program of equalization. This book 
aims to give rural teachers and professional work- 
ers in library service, health, recreation, and 
social welfare a comprehensive picture of the 
pressing educational and social problems facing 
rural areas and the nation. 

In the section on home economics, the authors 
have misinterpreted the accepted objectives of 
vocational homemaking.—FRreEpERICcCA B. CARLE- 
TON, Syracuse University. 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by Johnie Christian, Texas State College for Women 


Progressive education in transition, R. BECK. 
Progressive Educ. 20, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 
52-55. 

Today there is little that is truly experimental 
about progressive schools, a fact which may indi- 
cate a pressing need for “leadership and scholar- 
ship in terms of a new turn of social and cultural 
events.” The mere term “progressive” may not 
necessarily indicate a fundamental outlook. The 
first two decades of this century were character- 
ized in America by reform and freedom in many 
areas of our living. In some instances this has 
been a “progressive” movement. 

The progressive education movement was 
inspired from outside the field of education. 
Society was ready for a new type of education. 
The experiment rests on a plateau today because 
educators are not in contact with experimenters 
outside the school. The educational aims of 
today are not vitalized by the war between two 
opposing ways of life. Education should now be 
working with science in order that we may under- 
stand and put into practice the findings of 
scientists. 

It is imperative that those in the progressive 
education movement begin thinking about a 
philosophy. The author would prefer to see this 
philosophy evolved slowly in terms of science, 
war aims, and democracy. He sees the present 
disagreement as to a specific philosophy as a 
wholesome condition but believes the struggle 
to achieve and apply a philosophy will give life- 
blood to education. 


Priorities in education, G. Boas. Allantic Mthly. 

171, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 63-66. 

War always offers an opportunity for people to 
show their real values. No sooner had bombs 
fallen on Pearl Harbor than industrialists began 
clamoring for contracts, laborers were shouting 
for some of the gains, individuals began hoarding 
food, and black markets sprang into action. 

Even educators have not shown themselves 
morally prepared to meet the crisis. Some act as 
though the major issue of the war were to main- 


tain curriculum and enrollment as usual. If we 
meet Tojo riding down the streets of Washington, 
small will be the consolation that we saved the 
“heritage of western culture.” 

Greek civilization has survived only insofar as 
it has become incorporated into western civiliza- 
tion. “A civilization worth saving is one which 
invigorates its people, which seems right because 
it answers its people’s needs.” 

Our first priority is freedom, and a student 
ought to thank God if he has a body and a mind 
capable of fighting, and he ought to consider it a 
privilege to share the dangers of his country- 
men. Military experience is invaluable to youth. 


Hunger takes revenge, J. W. JoHNSON. Com- 
mon Sense 12, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 83-85. 
As hunger affects the mind as well as the body, 

its relation to the future peace of the world is 
indeed important. It is believed that the family 
is rapidly disintegrating in European countries 
where hunger is prevalent. Many mothers are 
forced to work for a scanty livelihood for them- 
selves and children. They spend hours in food 
ration lines while fathers are fighting. Often 
the food rations at home are further depleted by 
sending packages to prisoners of war. 

Juvenile delinquency, on the increase here, is 
infinitely worse in Europe. Even families that 
are intact there are living under abnormal condi- 
tions. Many individuals there are becoming 
neurotics as the result of shock, loss of homes and 
friends, and inability to supply the family with 
necessities of life. Child gangs work under cover 
and become a mob which is only mildly influenced 
by kindness. The Nazi revolution grew out of 
youth gangs. The author suggests that it is now 
time to feed the hungry in Europe. Our own 
safety and the future of civilization are involved. 


Nutrition education programs, M. J. BowMAn and 
C. A. ANDERSON. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Sci. 225 (Jan. 1943), pp. 150-157. 

The authors suggest that the first goal of a 
nutrition education program is that of arousing 
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awareness of the effects of nutritional deficiencies 
upon the individual and the nation. One purpose 
is to motivate action. 

A nutrition program should be planned for all, 
but the most acute need is among the lower 
income groups in cities and the low-income farmers. 
A chart showing the number of malnourished 
children in school or the number of boys rejected 
by the draft might arouse a community to action. 

The home economics extension and farm security 
programs have made educational progress through 
exhibits, group discussions, and increased food 
production among low-income groups. The 
schools are shifting emphasis from cooking to 
meal planning and food selection. Yet the school 
lunch program as well as the schoolroom still 
offers undeveloped potentialities for teaching 
better food habits. 

Agencies outside the school can also aid. Com- 
mercial foods advertising offers an opportunity 
for teaching, but false advertising should be pro- 
hibited. Health departments and welfare agencies 
have many opportunities yet unexplored. The 
national nutrition and planning committee has 
done much to focus the attention of the nation on 
nutrition and integrate work of federal agencies. 

The emphasis during the first World War was 
upon preventing hunger; today it is upon a well- 
balanced diet. Out of this new emphasis, post- 
war nutrition education can evolve. There is 
real danger, however, that the present nutrition 
program may be only a publicity spurt. 


For weal or woe: an interdependent world, L. 
Corey. Frontiers of Democracy 9, No. 75 
(Feb. 15, 1943), pp. 138-139. 

The economic and political problems of the 
world are interdependent. America’s depression 
of 1930 was a part of a world-wide condition. 

Internationalism, therefore, is inescapable. Our 
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only problem is to determine the type of inter- 
nationalism we shall have: imperialistic, driving 
toward the destruction of freedom; or democratic, 
leading toward more co-operative action. 

We must have some kind of world organization 
to maintain peace. The past has shown that 
neither territorial nor political arrangements 
alone will guarantee peace. “No amount of 
international arrangements can bring economic 
co-operation and peace unless the economic forces 
of policies within nations... are geared to pro- 
duction of welfare and peace.” The author 
suggests public corporations representing manage- 
ment, labor, and consumers as a means of securing 
more freedom. 

The responsibility of the USA is to feed the 
world and rehabilitate the devastated areas. 
Increased prosperity can come not through foreign 
trade but through increasing consumption among 
our own people and assisting other nations to rise 
to our economic level. 


The coming American mission, L. Bryson. 
Sat. Rev. of Literature 25, No. 39 (Sept. 26, 
1942), pp. 34+. 

There is danger in accepting an evangelical 
mood toward the war and in conceiving the world 
of the future in terms of what we have known. 
When we understand the job of remaking the 
world, our inconsistencies will give trouble. To 
go out with a standard composed of absolutes will 
lead to collision among some of these. 

Our first job is to win the war while there is still 
a world worth fighting for and then to put the 
pieces together through the experimental method. 
We should not approach this job with blueprints, 
rather in the spirit of one who says, “How, my 
friends, have you always traveled? Let us study 
that road and see if we can rebuild it so that you 
can safely arrive.” 


Conference on Family Relations 


The National Conference on Family Relations will be held in Cleveland 
May 21 to 23, with Dr. Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago acting 
as president of the Conference. The Saturday program will be on the economic 
basis of the family with Dr. Irma H. Gross presiding over the morning round 
table; Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, over the afternoon session. Subjects dis- 
cussed will include financial problems of soldiers’ families, organization and 
economics of day nurseries, price control, postwar standards of living, social 
security, consumer organization, and home production. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Lucile F. Mork, Maryland Y. Pennell, and 
Bernice Kunerth Watt of the Family Economics Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


[Outlook for 1943] Dom. Commerce 31, No. 5 
(Feb. 4. 1943). 
What of 1943 H. B. McCoy, pp. 3-4. 
The automotive industry, P. R. MATTIX, p. 4. 
Outlook for chemicals in 1943, C. C. CoNCAN- 
NON, pp. 5-7. 

The construction industry, p. 8. 

Outlook for the lumber industry, J. L. MULLER, 

Machinery outlook, W. H. Myer, pp. 9-10. 

Outlook for metals and minerals, W. A. JANs- 
SEN, pp. 10-12. 

Pulp and paper industry in 1943, W. LER. 
NEUBRECH, p. 13. 

Industry in the United States will work at top 
speed in 1943. To meet the increased demands 
for fuels will require enlarged oil refinery opera- 
tions and transportation facilities as well as large 
numbers of new wells. A record goal of 600 
million tons of coal and coke will be met if move- 
ment and production are not hampered by ex- 
traneous conditions. Striking advances _ in 
processes and products will permit ever-increasing 
production of inorganic chemicals; essential 
civilian requirements may be filled. But some 
shortages of organic chemicals may be expected. 

Enough iron and steel is assured for all military 
needs and for such essentials as transportation 
and utilities. Aluminum, copper, and magnesium 
mining and processing will be considerably in- 
creased in 1943. Lead, zinc, and mercury output 
may not exceed that of 1942. 

A new record in construction was set in 1942, 
but the 1943 volume will probably not exceed 
two-thirds that of 1942. War and essential 
civilian needs for paper and paper board will be 
met, but there will be less pulp and paper and 
probably more will be made from waste.—M. Y. P. 


[Outlook for 1943 (continued)] Dom. Commerce 31, 

No. 6 (Feb. 11, 1943). 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals outlook for 1943, 
T. W. DELAHANTY, pp. 8-9. 

Outlook for the fats and oils industry, C. E. 
LunD, pp. 910. 

Foodstuffs outlook for 1943, F. H. RAwts, 
pp. 10-12. 

Leather and shoe outlook for 1943, J. G. 
SCHNITZER, pp. 12-13. 


The motion picture industry, N. D. GoLpEn, 
pp. 13-14. 

1943 outlook for specialties, E. J. DETGEN, pp. 
14-15. 

Outlook for textiles in 1943, R. P. Sweeny, 
pp. 15-18. 

Transportation industry outlook for 1943, A. E. 
SANDERSON, pp. 18, 27. 

Drug manufacturing is a relatively flexible 
operation and—granted requisite supplies, equip- 
ment, and technologists—there is no likelihood of 
essential shortages in 1943. 

The production of fatty oils is expected to be 
the largest in history. Supplies for civilians, 
however, will be lowered by the ever-increasing 
needs of our armed forces and our Allies. 

The prospect of maintaining or surpassing the 
1942 record volume of food production seems 
good for meat, poultry, and eggs; fair for dairy 
products; but uncertain for fresh and processed 
fruits, vegetables, and fish. Tobacco growers 
will make every effort to plant their full acreage 
allotments, but labor losses may endanger crop 
quality. No shortage of cigarettes is expected. 

The facilities of the cotton textile industry will 
continue to be strained to capacity, with the 
largest backlog of orders known, a large civilian 
demand, and a military demand that will change 
with the fortunes of war. Woolen apparel fabric 
production for civilians may rise in 1943. But 
the output of all types of rayon filament yarn and 
staple fiber will probably not exceed the record 
production of 1942.—M. Y. P. 


Incomes and expenditures of wage earners in 
Puerto Rico, 1940-41, A. C. Hanson. Mihly. 
Labor Rev. 56, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 223-232. 
Data gathered in a survey of the wage-earning 

population of Puerto Rico provide basic informa- 

tion regarding prewar economic conditions in the 
island. A cross section of 2,000 families of wage 
earners surveyed between March and November 

1941 showed yearly earnings per family averaging 

$341. Thirty-five per cent of the families re- 

ceived less than $200 per year; 72 per cent, less 
than $400. Average family size was 5.5 persons. 

Average expenditures were $383, or $42 more 
than earnings. Although 60 per cent of this 


expenditure went for food, the food purchased 
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was insufficient to provide adequate nutrition. 
Clothing was the next most important source of 
expense, averaging $38 per family or nearly 10 
per cent of money outlays. 

The great difficulty these families had in making 
ends meet is indicated by the large amount of 
their indebtedness in relation to their incomes. 
Total debts for family living, exclusive of mortgage, 
averaged $32.60. The debt for food alone was 
$18.27. Living costs have advanced tremendously 
since the survey while annual earnings have 
declined.—M. Y. P. 


Clothes rationing. Bus. Week, No. 703 (Feb. 20, 

1943), pp. 94, 96-97. 

Rationing of clothes is still far off but inevitable. 
Orders which conserve loom capacity and labor 
on nonessential textiles, such as bedspreads and 
draperies, and force manufacturers into middle- 
grade lines of clothing will precede any general 
rationing. When rationing comes depends upon 
the amount of scare buying done the past few 
weeks and supply and demand in 1943. The 
supply depends upon the availability of fibers, 
which is not so critical a factor as manpower and 
loom capacity in the mills.—L. F. M. 


Rationing, M. M. LEBENSBURGER. Printers’ 
Ink 202, No. 8 (Feb. 19, 1943), pp. 13-14+. 
“Rationing affects the marketing of every 

product whether the individual product is rationed 

or not.” As buying power is diverted from the 
rationed goods, demand for nonrationed goods is 
increased. Rationed products may find new 

consumers. 

Under rationing, consumers will become more 
discriminate in their buying. The demand will 
be for higher priced merchandise which is better 
and more serviceable. The number of coupons 
and not the number of dollars will be important 
in the selling of rationed goods.—L. F. M. 


Hoarding is a disease, J. WECHSBERG. Harper's 
Mag. 186, No. 1113 (Feb. 1943), pp. 308-311. 
The author gives instances of hoarding in 

Czechoslovakia—how hoarding is followed by 

bootlegging which, in turn, is followed by black- 

mail and more hoarding. Germany was the only 

European country with a prewar, all-out rationing 

system. 

Hoarding is a contagious mass hysteria that can 
be cured by experts in mass psychology. Tell the 
people that temporary, local shortages have been 
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caused by transportation difficulties, lack of man- 
power and farm machinery, military and Lend- 
Lease demands, not by a basic lack of foodstuffs. 
Make it clear that rationing is for the people’s, 
not the government’s, protection. 

Hoarding doesn’t do anybody any good. It is 
senseless, shortsighted, unmoral, unsocial, and 
unpatriotic. The only effective protection against 
hoarding is all-out rationing of a sort that makes 
sense. It should never be announced far in 
advance.—M. Y. P. 


Mail order’s war. Bus. Week, No. 700 (Jan. 30, 

1943), pp. 51-52. 

The new mail-order catalogs for this spring 
and summer issued by the Chicago houses reflect 
the war economy. Emphasis is on medium and 
high-priced articles rather than on _ bargains. 
Wearing apparel and “soft domestic lines,” that 
is, dress goods, draperies, and blankets are ex- 
panded to fill in for the durable goods no longer 
available because of the war. All houses ex- 
panded their lines of feminine clothing, with em- 
phasis on practical garments. Hallmark furni- 
ture is being promoted by Montgomery Ward, 
and Sears’ furniture section is the largest in 
its history.—L. F. M. 


Food habits of South Carolina farm families, 
A.M. Moser. S.C. Expt. Sta. Bull. 343 (Nov. 
1942), 38 pp. 

Nutritive values calculated from family food 
records kept for one week, showed that diets in 
the Piedmont area of South Carolina were better 
safeguarded in some nutrients than were the 
average diets in the state’s Coastal Plains area. 

Diets costing less than $1.80 per person per 
week were considered low-cost; all others, moder- 
ate-cost. For the year as a whole, only the moder- 
ate-cost Piedmont diet was satisfactory in 
riboflavin content. Low-cost diets in both regions 
were deficient in thiamin, riboflavin, and ascorbic 
acid. The nutritive values of the low-cost diets 
appeared to be poorer in spring and summer than 
in fall and winter. 

Diets were rated as good for only 40 per cent 
of the white and 8 per cent of the Negro owner- 
operators, 29 per cent of the white and 11 per 
cent of the Negro tenant operators, and 15 per 
cent of the white and 10 per cent of the Negro 
sharecroppers. 

Plans for good diets adapted to both regions in 
South Carolina are suggested.—B. K. W. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples and Leland H. Stott, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Mary Frances Reed and Mil- 
dred Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Marriage in war time, E. M. DuvaLt. Marriage 
and Family Living 4, No. 4 (Autumn 1942), 
pp. 73-74. 

The problem was to find out what sort of young 
folks are contracting “war marriages,” why they 
are marrying, and how they feel about it. Ex- 
cerpts from interviews and from letters following 
interviews are presented and discussed. 

In many cases, the young man seems to find a 
high degree of personal security in having a wife 
who awaits his return. Young women also find 
satisfaction in the role of the waiting wife, as it 
personalizes the war and makes it more real to 
them. 

Another important motive for marriage, with 
girls, is to avoid the threat of spinsterhood as the 
eligible young men leave for the Army. 

Economic opportunities of wartime, with the 
release from prolonged deprivation, open the way 
to marriage for many. The conclusion, however, 
is that “to generalize as to why people marry in 
war time is to run the risk of over-simplification 
and fallacious conclusions.” 

Trends in the marriage rate are summarized as 
follows: (1) The number of marriages increased 
rapidly as selective service became a reality. (2) 
The peak has already been reached with a definite 
slump in progress (Summer 1942). (3) The aver- 
age age at marriage apparently is somewhat 
younger, and marriages tend to be more hasty. 
(4) Many who marry today would eventually 
have married each other anyway.—L. H. S. 


Maternity care for wives of men in military service. 

Child 7, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 64-65. 

By October 1942 funds totaling $308,000 had 
been allotted by the U. S. Children’s Bureau to 
state and territorial health departments to meet 
immediate obstetric and pediatric medical and 
hospital care for the families of servicemen. 

Three per cent of all births registered in 28 states 
and the District of Columbia in May, June, and 
July 1942 were of babies born to wives of men in 
military service. It is probable that with the in- 
crease of men in the armed forces 5 per cent of the 
births in the USA in the year beginning July 1942 
will be to wives of men in the armed forces. 

The percentage of children born to unmarried 
parents whose fathers are in the service is probably 


higher than that for children born of married par- 
ents with fathers in the service. In Michigan 
during May, June, and July 2.3 per cent of legit- 
imate babies had fathers in the armed services 
as compared to 10 per cent of babies born out of 
wedlock.—M. F. R. 


Psychiatric care of children in wartime, E. R. 

GELEERD. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 90, No. 

4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 587-593. 

The author discusses four war situations which 
seem to threaten the normal development of the 
child. When the father is called to service, the 
solution of the Oedipus complex might be incom- 
plete, and this situation may cause a neurosis in 
later life. A possible solution for this may be to 
provide the growing child with adult male com- 
panionship. 

The second threatening situation is when the 
mother goes out to work, causing infantile be- 
havior on the part of the children. Nursery 
schools and play centers may help to alleviate 
these problems. 

The third situation is the air raid. Since chil- 
dren usually stand up well to bombing, but show 
aggressive and unruly behavior afterwards as an 
identification with the feared aggressor, it may be 
wise to furnish outlets for the children’s fears. 

The fourth situation is the evacuation of chil- 
dren. The author states that disruption of the 
home is always traumatic to all children, and that 
good social service work and child-guidance centers 
are of utmost importance in helping with this 
problem.—M. T. T. 


Feeding an infant on a self-demand schedule, 
F. P. SmmsartAn. Child Study 20, No. 1 (Fall 
1942), p. 14. 

To test the hypothesis that feeding problems are 
caused by the accepted methods of feeding young 
children, a program was begun of permitting a 
baby to nurse whenever he wanted to, for as long 
a time as he showed interest in nursing, and to 
take as much or as little at each feeding as he 
desired. 

During the first week of life the baby took 54 
feedings, increasing the number from three on his 
first day to eleven on the fifth. During the 
second week, he reduced his feedings to fifty and 
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began toward the end of the week to settle down 
to only six daily. The only interference with the 
baby’s natural schedule was that of awakening 
him for a late feeding in the ninth month, after 
which he slept through until morning. There was 
wide variation in the length of nursing as well as 
the amount of food taken at each feeding. 

At nineteen months, the child has a record of 
good health and normal development behind him 
plus a record of an easy acceptance of a gradual 
weaning process and of self-feeding—M. T. T. 


The child’s preference for father or mother, 
M.F.Nusxorr. Am. Sociol. Rev.7, No. 4(Aug. 
1942), pp. 517-524. 

The thesis of this study is that “‘restrictive dis- 
cipline and companionship are two experiential 
factors of importance in determining the child’s 
reactions to his parents. In general, we may say 
that parent will be preferred who offers more in 
the way of companionship and exacts less in the 
way of discipline.” 

In certain cultures where the mothers “‘neglect 
and abuse” the children while the fathers provide 
adult companionship for them (Marquesa and 
Manu), children of both sexes “prefer” the father. 
In our own culture, where the mother more fre- 
quently satisfies the child’s needs, both physical 
and psychological, and where the father often 
assumes the role of disciplinarian, the child more 
frequently prefers the mother. There is, however, 
much variation in parental preference in American 
culture, due to the breakdown of the patriarchal 
and the emergence of the equalitarian type of 
family organization. 

The study is largely an analysis of published 
autobiographies. A comparison of the cases where 
preference for the father was shown with those 
where preference for the mother was shown led to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, the preference 
was for the parent who was most companionable 
and least censorious. Of the two factors, com- 
panionship seemed to be the more weighty. 
—L. H. S. 


The school adjustment of members of a kinder- 
garten class four years later, J. FARQUHAR. 
Smith Coll. Studies in Soc. Work 13, No. 2 (Dec. 
1942), pp. 91-146. 

This study, following two earlier ones dealing 
with the same group of children, was made to 
determine whether the children changed in the 
adequacy of their social adjustment as they grew 
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older and to discover what factors appeared to 
account for any changes. 

The two earlier studies showed that parent- 
child relationships were of prime importance in 
the adequacy of the children’s adjustments, al- 
though the teachers’ attitudes contributed to a 
much lesser degree. 

Twenty of the children who composed the origi- 
nal group observed four years previously were 
available for this study and were observed three 
times in the classroom, and interviews were held 
with their parents and teachers. Following these 
conferences the children were rated and grouped 
into the four categories used in the earlier investi- 
gations, namely: I, excellent adjustment; II, 
average adjustment; III, poor adjustment; and 
IV, excessive maladjustment. 

The results show that there is a tendency for 
adjustment to improve as the children grow older 
and progress through school. While 45 per cent 
of the children were rated in groups III and IV 
at the kindergarten level, only 17 per cent were 
thus placed four years later; and those in groups 
I and II increased from 55 per cent to 73 per cent. 

The greatest amount of progress took place in 
the first two years following kindergarten, sug- 
gesting that when a child is in the second grade 
his adjustment or maladjustment is more or less 
established and that poor kindergarten adjust- 
ment does not necessarily indicate future malad- 
justment. Good early adjustment, however, 
may be expected to continue. The factor most 
related to adequate adjustment appeared to be 
the quality of the personal relations within the 
family as expressed in parents’ attitudes and 
treatment of children. A healthier parent-child 
relationship improved the child’s adjustment 
whereas added stress and strain in the family 
resulted in a decline of adjustment. 

Mothers as well as children apparently have to 
adjust to the child’s entering school. The girls 
tended to adjust sooner, but not ultimately better, 
than the boys, possibly due to earlier maturation. 
Two other related factors appeared to be school 
relationships and the child’s own capacity for 
growth.—R. S. 


A community demonstrates democracy, J. BUTLER. 
Parents Mag.17, No. 12 (Dec. 1942), pp. 20-21+. 
Believing that prejudices rarely spring from 

firsthand experience with people as a group but 

are actually attitudes first learned in imitation of 
adult prejudices at as early an age as two or three 
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years, the Springfield (Massachusetts) com- 
mittee for democracy is attempting through schools 
to combat and overcome such prejudices at each 
age level by experiences appropriate to the 
particular age. 

Through studying foreign countries and racial 
groups, engaging in games and dances typical 
of the countries, having foreign-born children tell 
about their own land and people, much of the 
prejudice is broken down. 

The same approach is used in religion. When 
little Catholic or Jewish girls and boys ask to be 
excused from classrooms on their holy days, they 
are invited to tell the other children something 
about the historical significance these days have 
in their religion. Through self-government the 
children learn to become responsible for their own 
behavior. The experiment in democracy has 
proved both stimulating and practical—M. T. T. 


Trends in state legislation, 1941-42, N. McDer- 
mott. Child 7, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), pp. 69-71. 
“It is especially significant that during these 

two years, in spite of the passage of some un- 

favorable legislation under pressure for defense 
and war needs, a number of improvements were 
made in existing child-labor and school-attendance 
laws, and many efforts to reduce child-labor 

standards were unsuccessful. This indicates a 

recognition of the importance of meeting war 

demands without jeopardizing protective measures 
for working minors under 18 years of age.” 

—M. F. R. 


Child labor findings. Child 7, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), 

pp. 56-57. 

More than twice as many establishments vio- 
lating the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and more than twice as 
many minors illegally employed is the record of 
cases closed for the year ending June 30, 1942, as 
compared with the previous year. Only a well- 
planned and an unflagging inspection system can 
prevent violations in which young children work 
long hours under unhealthful conditions. 

Children from 10 to 15 years worked in one cold 
storage plant from 3 a.m. to 7 a.m. capping straw- 
berries, then ate breakfast and went to school. 
Some stayed out of school during strawberry 
season and worked into the afternoon. 

Children from 9 to 15 years cut spinach in the 
fields when they should have been in school. 


In one state in some 40 establishments children 
under 16 packed “green wrap” tomatoes for the 
northern trade from late afternoon until late at 
night. 

Repeated inspections plus issuance of age 
certificates and the education of employers resulted 
in markedly improved labor conditions in the 
cherry packing industry in the state of Washing- 
ton in 1942 as compared with 1941.—M. F. R. 


Transportation program for agricultural workers 
sets new standards. Child7, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), 
p. 56. 

The Farm Security Administration has set up 
administrative machinery to transport farm 
laborers either from other parts of the USA or 
from Mexico into areas needing them. An allot- 
ment from the President’s emergency fund finances 
transportation. 

Government assistance is contingent upon cer- 
tain conditions: prohibition of employment of 
children under 14 years, no minors employed 
except as permitted by federal and state laws and 
policies, no children under 16 transported unless 
members of a family of workers, payment of pre- 
vailing wages with a minimum of 30 cents per hour 
or the equivalent. 

Legislation does not in general cover agricul- 
tural employment. Conditions in this program 
of transportation may set standards for all agri- 
cultural laborers but at the same time may result 
in using young local children at a low wage.— 
M. F. R. 


The Oedipus complex in childhood, E. BENyjaman. 
Nervous Child 2, No. 1 (Oct. 1942), pp. 47-54. 
In order to test the doctrine of Freud concerning 

the Oedipus complex, the cases of 5,000 problem 

children were studied. Four thousand were ob- 
served at the Children’s Psychiatric Service of 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, while 1,000 were seen in 

the Children’s Home in Ebenhausen near Munich. 

Only 19 cases were found who were without doubt 

similar to the picture described by Freud. Of 

these 19, only 2 were girls. The author concludes 
that the picture given by Freud is a rather rare 
phenomenon and that one should be cautious in 
speaking about the sexual tendencies of small 
children or infants. However, he does agree with 

Freud that the child’s early experiences are in 

many directions decisive for his further develop- 

ment.—M. T. T. 


FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by Rosemary Loughlin Marsh of the Nutrition Sec- 
tion, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Ascorbic acid in goat’s milk, blood, and tissues, 
M. S. Ricumonp, C. D. GRINNELLs, and G. H. 
SATTERFIELD. N. C. Agr. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
68 (1942), 39 pp. 

Milk from Toggenburg goats was tested for its 
vitamin C content. The goats were fed a good 
hay and grain mix. Data selected from the re- 
sults secured during November 1938 and February 
1939 were recorded in a chart. 

With one goat, the vitamin C content of the 
strippings ranged from 0.18 milligrams per cubic 
centimeter on November 17 to 2.28 milligrams per 
cubic centimeter on February 16. With another, 
the range for the milk was from 0.22 on November 
1 to 1.95 on February 21. Still another showed 
a variation from 0.52 on November 26 to 1.55 on 
February 2. 

There was considerable variation from one 
reading to the next; with one animal the readings, 
taken from two to nine days apart, were: Novem- 
ber, 0.35, 0.40, 1.60, 0.18, 0.44, 0.62; February, 
3.05, 2.21, 1.97, 2.09. 


The retention of vitamins in meat during cooking, 
J. M. McIntire, B. S. Scoweicert, L. M. 
HENDERSON, and C, A. Etvenyem. J. Nutri- 
tion 25, No. 2 (Feb. 10, 1943), pp. 143-152. 
Samples of pork ham and loin, both raw and 

cooked, were analyzed for thiamin, riboflavin, and 

nicotinic acid. The range of values expressed in 
micrograms per gram for the raw hams was as 

follows: thiamin, 7.7 to 14.8; riboflavin, 2.1 to 3.6; 

nicotinic acid, 31 to 38. For the raw loins, the 

values ranged as follows: thiamin, 7.4 to 15.2; 

riboflavin, 1.6 to 3.0; nicotinic acid, 31 to 49. 
The range of values expressed in micrograms per 

gram for the cooked parts was as follows: 


PART THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN 
Loin 
Roasted...| 6.7 to 14.2} 1.7 to 3.4 | 32 to 47 
Braised...| 5.1 to 10.0} 1.6 to 3.3 | 30 to 40 
Broiled. ..| 10.0 to 15.6} 3.2 to 4.4 | 49 to 54 
Ham 
Roasted. 6.7 to 14.1} 2.3 to 4.3 | 35 to 47 
Braised...| 5.1 2.2 36 
Broiled. ..| 10.4 to 14.8; 3.9 to 4.4 | 32 to 47 


The percentage of thiamin found in the drippings 
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varies with the cooking method used: after 
braising, around 24 per cent; after broiling, about 
6 per cent; after roasting, only from 3 to 4 per cent. 

The percentage of nicotinic acid found in drip- 
pings also varies with the cooking method: 37 
per cent after braising; 5 to 15 per cent after other 
methods are used. A smaller percentage of ribo- 
flavin finds its way into drippings: about 15 per 
cent after braising; 5 to 10 per cent after other 
types of cooking. 


Parsley as a rich source of vitamin C, E. J. Mor- 
GAN. Nature 150, No. 3,794 (July 18, 1942), 
pp. 92-93. 

Nine samples of English parsley were tested in 
April, May, and early June for their vitamin C 
content. An average value of 279.5 milligrams 
per 100 grams was found. Parsley chopped (not 
wet) with a sharp stainless-steel knife underwent 
a loss of 20 per cent in 30 minutes. After the 
initial loss, there was no further decrease upon 
keeping for three hours. 

Directions were included for a parsley lemonade 
which had the equivalent in vitamin content of the 
juice of an average-sized orange. 


Determination of pure carotene in plant tissue: 
a rapid chromatographic method, M. E. WALL 
and E. G. Kettrey. Ind. & Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.] 15, No. 1 (Jan. 18, 1943), pp. 18-20. 
The carotene content (both alpha and beta 

carotene, in most cases approximately 10 per cent 

alpha and 90 per cent beta) of fresh and dehy- 
drated vegetable products was determined by an 
adsorption procedure. This method removed not 
only chlorophyll and xanthophyll but also the 
less common pigments. Values for dehydrated 
samples secured by the method, expressed in micro- 

grams per gram, were as follows: pea vines, 46.2; 

broccoli leaves and petiole, 192; Hubbard squash 

rind, 40; pepper, 20.4; lima bean leaves, 170; 

asparagus tops, 310; spinach, 810. 

For other samples values were: frozen savoy 
cabbage leaves (dry-weight basis), 292; frozen 
lima bean leaves (dry-weight basis), 348; frozen 
carrots and peas, 95.5; fresh spinach, 74.3. 


Microbiological and chemical assay of nicotinic 
acid in B complex products, R. D. GREENE, 
A. Brack, and F. O. Howtanp. Ind. & Eng. 
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Abstracts—Food Composition 


Chem. [Anal. Ed.] 15, No. 1 (Jan. 18, 1943), 

pp. 18-20. 

Microbiological assays for the determination 
of the nicotinic acid content of different foods 
were made. The authors recommend the use of 
strong acid as a standard preparatory treatment 
for cereals and aqueous extraction for other 
materials. Results expressed in milligrams per 
gram were as follows: patent flour, 0.0095; whole- 
wheat flour, 0.0362; ground yellow corn, 0.0194; 
rolled oats, 0.0057; whole-milk powder, 0.0051. 
Average results calculated for wheat germ were 
0.072 and for cane molasses, 0.0076. 


A fluorometric method for the estimation of 
riboflavin in foodstuffs, M. SWAMINATHAN. 
Indian J. Med. Research 30, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 23-35. 

A fluorometric method was used to determine 
the amount of riboflavin in different foods. Ex- 
pressed in micrograms per gram, the values were 
as follows: whole wheat, 1.2; black pepper, 0.7; 
cabbage, 0.5; carrot, 0.3; orange, 0.4; papaya, 
0.3; tree tomato, 0.4; dried brewer’s yeast, 55.5; 
milled raw rice, 0.3. 


The nicotinic acid content of cereal products, 
J. M. Tuomas, A. F. Brna, and E. B. Brown. 
Cereal Chem. 19, No. 2 (March 1942), pp. 
173-180. 

Cereal grains tested for their nicotinic acid 
content gave the following values, expressed in 
milligrams per pound: raw peanuts, 43.58; roasted 
peanuts, 45.66; spring wheat mix, 9.56; winter 
wheat mix, 6.01; barley, 6.86; malted barley, 9.14; 
oats, 3.33; soybeans, 9.04; unhulled rice, 5.07; 
brown rice, 3.65; polished rice, 2.01; rye, 4.40; 
yellow corn, 3.17; white corn, 3.35. 

Whole-wheat and white flours were also tested. 
For the whole-wheat, the following results ex- 
pressed in milligrams per pound were found: 
Purina, 6.23; staff, 7.09; spring, 7.44. For the 
white flours the following results were found: 
Rodney, 1.55; Gibraltar, 2.86; spring, 3.37; 
Dulle, 3.85. 

Breads tested were white, white-enriched, and 
whole-wheat. For two samples of the white, 
the following results expressed in milligrams per 
pound were found: 1.90 and 2.42. The results 
for the three samples of enriched white were found 
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to be 8.50, 9.69, and 9.96. The value for the 
cap sheaf sample of whole-wheat bread was 4.08 
and for the staff sample, 5.25. 


Factors affecting the thiamine content of breast 
milk, E. M. Knort, S. C. Kiercer, and F. T. 
BRACAMONTE. J. Nutrition 25, No. 1 (Jan. 
1943), pp. 49-58. 

Thiamin was determined in the breast milk of 
50 different women. The average content of all 
samples was 15.1 micrograms per 100 milliliters 
of milk. Women who were nursing their infants 
without using supplementary formulas had milk 
containing 20.1 micrograms per 100 milliliters; 
women who had to use supplementary feedings for 
their infants, or who were weaning their infants, 
had an average thiamin content of 9.3 micrograms 
per 100 milliliters for their milk. 

Colostrum contained almost no thiamin. It 
increased gradually in the milk as lactation pro- 
gressed. Most women required three or more 
weeks before their milk reached the level of thiamin 
content characteristic for the individual. 


The increase of B vitamins in germinating seeds, 
P. R. BuRKHOLDER and I. McVercH. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci. U, S. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1942), 
pp. 440-446. 

The B vitamins were determined in dry seeds 
and seeds of a like kind after germinating five days 
in sand. Results expressed in micrograms per 
gram are given. 

Nine different kinds of seeds were tested: barley, 
corn, oats, soybeans, large limas, small limas, 
green-eye peas, mung peas, and peas. In all 
cases there was an increase in riboflavin and 
niacin content as the seeds germinated. The 
smallest increase in riboflavin was shown by large 
limas, which merely doubled in content; the largest, 
by oats which increased more than 12 times. The 
smallest increase in niacin was shown by peas 
which increased only a single microgram—from 
31 to 32; the greatest, by oats, which more than 
quadrupled the niacin content. With three seeds 
(corn, soybean, large limas) there was some loss 
in thiamin content upon germination; but some 
gain in the rest. With two seeds (large and small 
limas) there was no change in biotin content 
upon germination; with the rest there was some 
increase. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


You can keep employees, E, Arp. Modern 

Hosp. 59, No. 6 (Dec. 1942), p. 49. 

Dietitians should learn about the Training 
Within Industry program that is now available 
to hospitals. This program offers aid in promoting 
and retaining hospital manpower and woman- 
power through training on the job. Classes are 
under the direction of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


Life begins at 50. Hotel Mihly. 50, No. 596 

(Nov. 1942), pp. 19-25. 

This is a story of an experiment in human 
values at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, whereby 
scores of elderly men and women were recruited 
to take the places of younger people called to 
war work. 


Wartime economy in the kitchen, M. E. Mc- 
Ketvey. Modern Hosp. 60, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), 
pp. 86-88. 

The pressure of problems with new and un- 
trained employees, with maintaining present 
equipment, and meeting food shortages is dis- 
cussed. Suggestions are given for paying over- 
time to old employees as a means of retaining 
them. 

Hosing of equipment, as potato peelers, is a 
quick and efficient way to keep it clean. The 
manufacturer and the utility companies will aid 
in checking equipment and informing the dietitian 
of needed repairs. Substitutes for sugar have 
increased the ingredient cost of some products. 
Complete change-over of desserts, as more fruits, 
help the budget and the nutrition. Nothing 
should be wasted—time, energy, equipment, and 
foodstufis—but in meeting new problems the 
dietitians’ professional ability is taxed. 


Dishwashing and handling practices in the restau- 
rant, C. L. Henry. Am. Restaurant Mag. 27, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 24-25. 

Managers are concerned with the increasing 
employee turnover in the dishwashing depart- 
ment and the need of a systematic procedure that 
will require a minimum of supervision. 

The major points to remember in securing clean 
dishes with less breakage are: (1) classifying 
dishes in piles of the same kind and size and the 
washing of one type of dish in a rack at a time; 


Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


(2) preflushing to save soap and bring about a 
more all-round sanitary condition; (3) maintain- 
ing the proper temperatures—for washing 120° to 
140°F for one minute and for rinsing 170° to 
180°F for 12 to 15 seconds; (4) keeping the me- 
chanical equipment efficient by cleaning, oiling, 
and repairing; (5) having a detergent agent 
suited to the water hardness and controlling the 
proper concentration; (6) washing glass properly 
through preflushing, scrubbing with a rotary 
type brush, rinsing, sterilizing, and placing on a 
wire rack to drain dry; (7) keeping silverware 
bright through a detarnishing sink; (8) handling 
the clean dishes with clean hands preferably 
covered with white cotton gloves. 


Paper dishes solve personnel problem in large 
public hospital, L. R. Frrnt. Modern Hosp. 
59, No. 5 (Nov. 1942), p. 94. 

Since changing to paper food containers this 
hospital employs 70 fewer workers and uses more 
women in jobs that were handled by men. Poten- 
tial sanitation hazards were removed, noise was 
reduced, and sizable economies were effected in 
soap, water heating expense, and breakage loss. 


“Know how” saves labor, material, money, A. 
MACFARLANE. Am. Restaurant Mag. 27, No. 
2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 30-31. 

An effective training program for the restaurant 
operator is available through the distributive 
education division of the Board of Education in 
the various states. Streamlined techniques show 
the supervisor how to prepare new workers for 
the job in the shortest possible time. 

The central theme that runs through this train- 
ing program is “If a worker hasn’t learned, the 
teacher hasn’t taught.” This wartime training 
program will help to offset some of the worries 
of labor turnover and inefficiency of employees. 
The business service of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has placed this service at the disposal of the 
restaurants. 


A food cost control system in a dietary department, 
E. M. Ecx. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 2 
(Feb. 1943), pp. 98-100. 

This system is designed to give an accurate 
cost of foods in various units. Standardized 
recipes are used for costing mixtures of food. All 
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Abstracts—Institution Administration 


yields of recipes which can be measured in volume 
are stated in quarts. The cooked yield from 
wholesale units of vegetables is recorded daily 
to secure an accurate cost of the served product. 
To arrive at portion costs of meats the products 
are weighed before and after cooking and the 
losses, the yield, and the leftover portions are 
recorded. 

The difficulties in establishing a system of food 
cost control are: fluctuating prices and new food 
substitutes which make for repricing of recipes; 
scarcity of intelligent employees who under- 
stand what data are needed and are conscientious 
about recording these accurately; the need of 
constant supervision and checking by a dietitian 
and food cost accountant. 

This system provides information during the 
month instead of waiting until the end of the 
month to check on food costs. It discourages 
waste and makes for more constant care of food 
supplies and food handling by employees and 
staff. 


Food cost accounting. G. P. BucBEE. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 
101-103. 

Dietitians need to have a full understanding 
of the methods of food cost accounting and how 
it can help in controlling the operation of the 
dietary department. Food cost accounting in- 
volves accounting over a definite period for the 
food, labor, and supplies used with their cost. 
It measures in dollars and cents the expenditures 
in the dietary department. These costs in rela- 
tion to the number of meals served have value 
to the dietitian when compared from month to 
month. Changing food prices and labor prices 
are variables that must be considered. Raw food 
cost must be compared with wholesale food prices. 
The dietitian and the administrator must under- 
stand that food cost accounting does not measure 
the variables of changing prices and salaries, the 
grade of service, or the total efficiency of the 
dietitian. 


How restaurants are profiting from the nutrition 
program, M. A. ROSENFELD. Restaurant Mgt. 
52, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 13-15. 

Restaurant operators are finding that it is good 
business as well as patriotic to support the national 
nutrition program because it meets ready customer 
acceptance. The government agencies and cer- 
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tain industries have publicized the correct foods 
for health. The Borden breakfast card and the 
Servel victory lunch card suggest bigger meals 
than customers had formerly eaten. 

The National Restaurant Association members 
are pledged to work for better nutrition through 
better meal plans, proper food handling to pre- 
serve the nutrients, and an educational program 
within the organization. 

The Wellington has successfully introduced 
new and unusual dishes which have resulted in 
increased sales. The meat-alternate dishes of 
baked soybean loaf with apple rings, and cornand 
soy scrapple are among the new dishes listed. 
The apple pie, au naturel, has become a tradition. 
It is made of unpeeled apples, sweetened with 
honey and baked in a whole-wheat crust. 


Wartime menu planning to save foods that are 
scarce, A. Easton. Restaurant Mgt. 51, No. 
6 (Dec. 1942), pp. 24-26. 

Successful managers are attacking the menu- 
planning problem from many angles. They 
feature cuts of meats that are not needed by the 
government; seasonal, local, and so-called surplus 
foods. 

Menus can be simplified to cut the cost of pro- 
duction and prevent food wastes. Meat ex- 
tenders make appetizing dishes. Properly bal- 
anced meals may include a bowl of mixed greens 
served at the steam table in place of a usual 
vegetable. Products should be kept to a high 
standard. More recipes can be developed from 
basic dishes, as gingerbread served with various 
sauces rather than having different mixes each 
day. It is better to have two pans of best sellers 
on the counter than to have an empty pan and it 
will save the labor of refilling so often. Serving 
foods of fixed portions solves the problem of in- 
experienced counter girls. 


Blending special diets, M. STEGNER. Modern 

Hosp. 59, No. 4 (Oct. 1942), pp. 97-98. 

In the preparation of special diets and tube 
feeding, electric blenders are proving invaluable 
in many hospital diet kitchens. The blender 
produces a semiliquid or puréed food. Meat, 
fruit, or vegetables, either raw or cooked, or any 
prescribed combination of foods can be easily 
made into a smooth, even consistency. Recipes 
are given as well as special directions for getting 
the most value from a food blender. 


From the Edztor’s Basket... 


“Marriage and the Family” is a 26-page, mime- 
ographed bibliography prepared last summer by 
the Mills College Summer Workshop under the 
direction of Dr. Ray E. Baber. Its publication is 
sponsored by the Family Relations Conference of 
Northern California and the Mills College Summer 
Session. Order from Mills College, Oakland, 
California. Fifty cents. 


How children fare in our democracy is pictured 
in the 292-page final report of the 1940 “White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy” 
which may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C., for 65 cents. 

Though it presents conditions existing during 
and before 1940 the report is, as Homer Folks 
comments in the foreword, even more timely and 
practicable than in the days before we became in- 
volved in the war. The first part presents the 
background of child life in America over the years; 
part two, economic factors in American life as they 
affect child welfare; part three, the various services 
developed for improving the lot of children; part 
four, the recommendations of the fourth White 
House Conference relating to children. 


“How to Care for Children During an Air Raid”’ 
is an 8-page pamphlet by Orvis C. Irwin of the 
Towa Child Welfare Research Station. It was 
prepared as part of a neighborhood project for the 
training of mothers by air-raid wardens in Iowa 
City. Five cents. Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


“Baby Care for Health and Comfort” is a three- 
lesson educational program developed by the 
Bureau of Educational Services, Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York City. 
It is planned for use in either student or adult 
classes or for demonstrations and special exhibits 
in schools, libraries, or baby clinics. The charts 
show through photographs the successive steps in 
bathing and dressing a baby. Free. 


Tips to roomers are given in an excellent little 
leaflet “Wartime Reminders to Women Who 
Work” prepared by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Rare is the instructor or 
the guidance person who thinks to tell the girl 


going away from home to get her first job just what 
her rights and responsibilities are as a roomer in 
someone else’s home. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; 5 cents apiece or $1 a hundred. Order 
single free copies from the Women’s Bureau. 


“Boarding Homes for Women War Workers” is 
another leaflet prepared by the USDL for “the 
patriotic person who chooses to serve the country 
in its war stress by operating an approved boarding 
home for war workers.” It outlines her duties. 
Order as above. 


The emergency in education is tersely and ef- 
fectively presented in two leaflets being distributed 
free by the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.: “The Education of Our Children Is 
in Serious Danger” and ‘‘The Federal Government 
Must Aid Public Schools.” They tell about the 
Thomas-Hill bill (S637) to aid public schools. 
Useful to pass out to women’s clubs and civic 
groups to get them to write their Senators and 
Congressmen on behalf of the bill. 


“Handbook on Education and the War” is a 
344-page report of the national institute held last 
August in Washington, D.C., and reported briefly 
in the October issue of the JourNAL oF Home 
Economics. Part I reports speeches given in the 
morning sessions; part II, symposiums of the after- 
noon meetings in which 26 wartime educational 
issues were discussed. Price, 55 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


How to achieve happy, democratic living in the 
elementary school is the subject of a 35-page, 
15-cent publication of the U.S. Office of Education, 
“What Democracy Means in the Elementary 
School.” There are suggestions for in-classroom 
learning activities, all-school activities, and school- 
community projects. Sold by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


On the must list of all schools of home economics, 
all legislative chairmen of state home economics 
associations, and all chairmen of local home eco- 
nomics groups (the Information Service Corps) 
would certainly go “Trade Barriers in the Food 
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Editor's Basket 


Industry,” a 308-page, planographed publication 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce. Order 
from the Marketing Laws Survey of the Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. Free. 

It shows how trade barriers decrease food supply, 
whom they injureand how much. “Vexatious and 
disruptive in peace, in war they become danger- 
ous,” the foreword comments. “Shortages have 
developed in milk, butter, and other foods. Yet 
many States and cities have failed to relieve this 
situation by eliminating laws and regulations which 
add to the shortage.” 

It’s too late now to do anything this year about 
state laws but not too late to look into city or- 
dinances which add to the food shortage. 


British sound films (16 mm) can be obtained for 
50 cents for the first reel, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional reel for one day’s use. Among those which 
schools might find useful are “Partners in Crime,” 
a one-reel dramatization showing that patronizing 
the Black Market is a crime against the common 
interest; “America Moves Up,” a one-reel report 
by Bob Trout of CBS in which the work of the 
American Red Cross in England is shown; “Soviet 
School Child,” two reels on youth activities in the 
USSR; “Dinner at School,” one reel on meals 
served in English schools. Write the Film Divi- 
sion, British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for film catalog or the films 
themselves. 


The Donald Duck sound-technicolor “Spirit of 
’43” which presents in Disney’s best humorous vein 
the conflict in the mind of the average American 
over saving versus spending, can now be borrowed 
from the Office of War Information, Washington, 
D.C., for 50 cents. Donald’s dual personality is 
portrayed by Scotty, the thrifty duck, and Zootie, 
the zoot-suit duck. 

There’s a new catalog out on movies, recordings, 
radio broadcasts, and pamphlets called ‘““New Tools 
for Learning” published by New York University 
Film Library, 71 Washington Square South, New 
York City. 


“What Will Social Security Mean to You?” is 
an 88-page, $1 booklet written by Bion H. Francis 
and published by the American Institute for 
Economic Research, 54 Dunster Street, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Its aim is to interpret and clarify the U.S. 
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Social Security Act and to point out how it will 
affect employer, employee, and the general public. 
The Institute is a commercial firm which analyzes 
investments and securities for business concerns. 


The German storm troopers of today are the 
hungry children of 1919. This is one significant 
comment in “Relief for Europe,” 25-cent, 59-page 
pamphlet of the National Planning Association, a 
private organization, 800 - 2ist Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

It’s a pamphlet which any home economist 
would find helpful in her work of getting people 
to give sympathetic support to postwar recon- 
struction work in Europe—and, incidentally, to 
sending food abroad now. It is of value, too, to 
home economists who would like to be among the 
persons sent abroad to help with relief work. 
“Some countries will need a large corps of imported 
personnel. . . . Poland may take some 1,000 foreign 
administrators; Norway . . . a mere handful.” 


Who’s Who among Planners might well be the 
subtitle of “Postwar Planning in the United 
States,” 158-page, 60-cent publication written by 
Dr. George B. Galloway for the Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York City. 

It describes the work of 35 government agencies, 
33 private agencies, 11 industrial and financial or- 
ganizations, 16 trade associations, and 7 trans- 
portation agencies now actively doing postwar 
planning research, and analyzes their work to get 
at trends. 

It lists these agencies alphabetically, tells what 
publications each gets out, and the officer to whom 
inquiries should be addressed. A 29-page bibli- 
ography concludes the booklet. 


“Mending Men’s Suits” is so well-planned, so 
beautifully illustrated that the veriest amateur 
should be able with its aid to do a good job of 
mending. It was done by Clarice L. Scott and 
Anne F. Hagood of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Ten cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


Occupational information materials are listed in 
a useful catalog published by Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. In the 
1943 catalog are listed 33 monographs of 48 to 56 
pages, each about a separate occupation. Also 
listed are 99 reprints and abstracts of informative 
articles not readily available to the general public. 


News Notes . . 


General 


Dietitians’ Refresher. The Presbyterian, 
Montefiore, and U.S. Marine hospitals will give 
a refresher course from July 5 to August 13 
which will carry master’s credit at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Applications 
must be made by May 1. Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan of Teachers College will answer all queries 
as to the course. 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. Jessie 
W. Harris, president of the AHEA, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting in Birmingham 
on March 25 and 26. 

Alabama College. The new poultry and garden- 
ing courses are proving popular. 

The clothing classes presented a style show in 
Palmer Hall at the beginning of the second semes- 
ter. Made-over suits and new coats constructed 
according to government regulation L-85 were 
featured. 

Mrs. Jeannette Maynor Meadows talked to the 
retail students on January 25 on opportunities in 
distributive education. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The canteen 
course, taught by Mrs. Inez Schrader, is open to 
any student enrolled in the school. 

The institutional organization group is having 
laboratory experience at the various food centers 
on the campus, including the mess hall for Navy 
radiomen and Marines. 

Beatrice Finkelstein and Mrs. Stella Montgom- 
ery are teaching classes in Elementary Nutrition. 

The Food Preservation class has completed a 
unit on substitute materials and, under Dana 
Gatchell’s direction, will now study dehydration 
of foods. 

Mrs. Phoebe Cary Shoemaker is studying the 
nutritional status of low-income white and colored 
families in Alabama. 

The House II class, under the direction of 
Thelma Graves, renovated furniture for the 
Auburn Servicemen’s Club. 

University of Alabama. Mabel Adams, FSA 
area supervisor, is at the University for study of 
ways of influencing food habits of rural people. 

One man and 78 women received the bachelor’s 
degree in home economics at the University in 
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1942. Master’s degrees were awarded to Marion 
Dixie Baker, Sara Wyatt Cofield, Mrs. Alma Veal 
Lee, and Mrs. Almeda Burnett Thomas. 

The department of family life has acquired a 
new member—Shirley Ann, whose University 
career was started in the infant laboratory at three 
weeks of age as the charge of students studying 
Child Development. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson led a marriage forum 
for University of South Carolina students during 
their Christian Mission Week. She also spoke at 
the meeting of the Kentucky Association of Deans 
of Women in Lexington in October. 

Extension Service. On the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of her joining the extension staff, Mrs. 
Mamie C. Thorington, home demonstration agent 
of Montgomery County, received from home dem- 
onstration club members an Epsilon Sigma Phi pin 
with two diamonds in it. 

Alabama won a high merit award and 13 county 
honors for its Better Homes educational program 
in which 109,572 farm families participated in 
some type of home improvement and 55,328 fami- 
lies co-operated in the Clean-Up Campaign. 

Etna McGaugh, state home demonstration 
agent, resigned on January 31 to be married. 
Elizabeth Forney will serve as acting state agent. 

Farm Security Administration. Alabama’s 23,- 
146 FSA families have again gone over the top in 
their food preservation record. The average num- 
ber of quarts per family in 1937 was 96; 1938, 153; 
1939, 174; 1940, 237; 1941, 271; and 1942, 289. 
Marshall County’s 348 families have an average of 
623 quarts per family. 


Arizona 

Arizona Home Economics Association. Sixty- 
six home economists were appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Association to assist the OCD and OPA 
in carrying out the educational program on point 
rationing and price control. The Information 
Service Corps is providing “explainer volunteers”’ 
for the point-rationing program, and B. Eleanor 
Johnson, chairman of the Pima County consumer’s 
interest committee of the OCD, has co-operated 
in training the “explainers.” 

The seventh edition of the state newsletter was 
distributed to all members in February. 

There will be no state meeting this year. 
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News Notes 


University of Arizona. Anita Davis Campbell, 
Helen Borquist Sands, Patricia Campbell, and 
1verbers of a class in Methods of Teaching Out- 
f-School Groups taught by Isabella McQuesten 
are co-operating with the consumer interest com- 
mittee of the OCD by providing leaders for home- 
makers’ group discussions on ‘“‘Consumer Problems 
in Wartime.” One group was started at the re- 
quest of the director of the Negro USO, and others 
are planned in co-operation with the PTA in the 
schools where consumer information centers have 
been established. 

Edith S. Ranney’s Advance Clothing class 
made 14 wool dresses for the Red Cross. 

Meetings on Homemaking Education. Meet- 
ings were held in Tucson and Phoenix during the 
first week of March for teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and others interested in ‘““Homemaking 
Education in Wartime.” Susan M. Burson of the 
U. S. Office of Education directed the discussions. 

Adult Homemaking Classes. The Rural War 
Production Training Program is offering home 
economics teachers an opportunity to promote 
adult homemaking classes in Arizona communities. 
A 20-hour course has been developed in which the 
agriculture and homemaking teachers co-operate 
to offer adults help in solving problems of produc- 
ing, conserving, and processing food for the farm 
family. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. On 
November 27 and 28, some 350 Arkansas home 
economists trooped to Little Rock for their 23d 
annual meeting—a War Effort Conference. Méili- 
tary air and color prevailed. Invocations were 
given by Army chaplains, entertainment was pro- 
vided by privates, the Pledge of Allegiance was 
led by a soldier, all from near-by Camp Robinson. 
Men who had been overseas told of their experi- 
ences on the firing line. WAAC lieutenants were 
luncheon guests. 

The conference was opened by the Governor of 
Arkansas, and Friday evening ten men in strategic 
war positions discussed ““Man Sees Woman’s War 
Work.” Committees met the next morning at 
7:30. For the general session Saturday the entire 
delegation was divided into four groups to discuss 
“How Can Home Economists Contribute Most to 
the War Effort?” 

Officers for 1943 are: president, May Halfacre; 
vice-president, Ruth Powell; secretary, Annie E. 
Gray; treasurer, May Ellen Dvorachek. 
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Connie Bonslagel and her committee of home 
economists who give direct supervision to county 
units (Lois Scantland, Juanise Johnson, Lucy 
McLean, Mena Hogan, Frances Bailey, Sylvia 
Mariner, Kate Williams, Margaret Ferguson, Ruth 
Powell, Esther Kramer, Velma Shaffer, Ella Posey, 
and Clara Kuhnert) met again on February 8 in 
Little Rock to make further plans for keeping 
homemakers informed on consumer-interest and 
nutrition developments. 

The Garland County unit at Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park elected Rebecca Turner as president 
for the coming year. Ovita Oakley and Imogene 
Garrett, members of this unit, have presented two 
of a monthly series of radio programs on subjects 
of interest to homemakers. 

Alberta Wright is president of the Yell County 
unit, which has assumed responsibility for civilian 
defense work among the homemakers of the 
County. 

Arkansas Wartime Education Commission. 
Home economists are represented on the Commis- 
sion by Alma Keys, representing vocational home 
economics, and Connie Bonslagel, representing 
the Extension Service. 


Connecticut 


Hartford Nutrition Committee. When point 
rationing went into effect, the Hartford Nutrition 
Committee organized a group of laywomen to man 
information booths in busy markets. The project 
developed from a plan of the Nutrition Committee 
to give graduates of the basic Red Cross nutrition 
course who were not already active in other work 
an opportunity to use their new knowledge as 
nutrition aides. 

The 75 women who served on Friday and Satur- 
day of the first week of rationing wore identifying 
sleeve bands and were supplied with information 
sheets on the mechanics of rationing and a list of 
suggested substitutes for rationed foods that had 
been prepared by the Nutrition Committee. The 
material for distribution was supplied in quantity 
by the local OPA office. 

As another means of getting nutrition informa- 
tion to the public, the Committee has enlisted the 
co-operation of Marjorie Waters, who conducts a 
daily radio program, ‘““The Women’s Bazaar of the 
Air,” over a Hartford station. 

Connecticut College. Margaret C. Chase has 
taught 10 two-hour lessons to a group of 46 stu- 
dents training for volunteer work in child day 
care centers. Senior child development majors 
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have helped in the supervision of the field work of 
the class in New London centers. 

Margaret S. Chaney is chairman of the nutrition 
in industry subcommittee of the Connecticut Nu- 
trition Committee. 

New London. On March 9 Pauline Girard of 
the Wheat Flour Institute gave a Share-the-Meat 
demonstration before a group of New London 
homemakers. This was the first of a series of 
public demonstrations relating to food conserva- 
tion given by the home economics faculty of Con- 
necticut College and other trained home economists 
in the New London area. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service is 
making a drive to get every rural boy and girl not 
already fully occupied in the war effort to enroll 
in the 4-H Victory Program for food production 
and conservation with the slogan “Feed a Fighter.” 
Every boy or girl old enough to do so is urged to 
produce and preserve enough food to feed a man 
at the front. The County Homemaking Club 
agents can furnish information on the program. 
The co-operation of home economics teachers in 
furthering this effort will be valuable. 


District of Columbia 

D. C. Home Economics Association. HEWIB’s. 
Marie Sellers, chairman of the home economics in 
business department of the AHEA, was guest 
speaker at the HEWIB’s dinner meeting on Febru- 
ary 28. ‘The Home Economist’s Job in Wartime” 
was her topic. 

The HEWIB’s also were in charge of arrange- 
ments for the April 1 meeting of the Association at 
the YWCA. “Women’s Contribution to the War 
Effort” was the theme. Guest speakers were Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, chief of the women’s interest 
division of the Bureau of Public Relations of the 
War Department, whose subject was “Women’s 
Part in the War Effort” and Mary Craig Mc- 
Geachy, a first secretary of the British Embassy 
and public relations officer with the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, who talked on “Contribution 
of the British and Canadian Girls in the United 
States to the War Effort.” 

Ruth Sheldon, home service director of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, was the sixth 
person selected by the Washington Junior Board 
of Commerce for its ““V-Man of the Week” award 
for outstanding voluntary service in the war effort. 

Homemakers Section. “Child Care in War- 
time”’ was discussed at the section’s April 18 meet- 
ing. A committee is developing plans with the 
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OCD for a children’s nursery for all-day care of 
children whose mothers are in war work and part- 
time care of other children to release mothers’ time 
for other activities. Mrs. Howard Oldham is 
chairman of this committee. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
“Mass Feeding” was the theme of the March 
meeting. Dorothy Bovee is section chairman. 


Florida 

Florida Home Economics Association. At the 
February meetings of the North Florida and West 
Coast sections Helen S. Mitchell of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services discussed 
food as it relates to the war. 

Florida Education Association. The Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting with the Florida Vocational 
Association was a streamlined Planning Conference 
on Wartime Problems. 

Florida State College for Women. A Workshop 
on Family Life Education Programs will be held 
this summer with Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office 
of Education as chief consultant. 

University of Tampa. Amalia Lautz, who suc- 
ceeded Mina Denton as head of the home 
economics department, has announced a reorgani- 
zation of the department to meet war conditions. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA home 
supervisors in Florida use the Mobile TB Health 
Unit to check on rural families and food handlers. 


Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The an- 
nual meeting was held in Atlanta on March 5 and 6. 
Speakers on nutrition were Lydia J. Roberts, a 
member of the National Research Council; Ray R. 
Krocke of Emory University; and Mary Speirs of 
the Georgia Experiment Station. Other speakers 
included Ernestine Friedman of the Consumer 
Division of OPA; L. D. Haskew, president of the 
Georgia Education Association; and Charles 
Walker of the National Housing Agency. 

Georgia State College for Women. See Rice of 
the Wheat Flour Institute gave demonstrations at 
the College in February on the value of enriched 
flour and its uses in extending rationed foods. 

Exhibits recently displayed in Chappell Hail 
have included chickens being raised by the class 
in rural problems, Red Cross articles made by stu- 
dents, steps in making a tailored garment, work of 
the home management houses, and a description 
of the daily routine of a six-month-old baby. 
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News Notes 


University of Georgia. In co-operation with the 
High School Victory Corps program in Georgia, 
the University is offering a summer school course 
in nutrition to certified teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. It will be taught jointly by Cath- 
erine L. Newton and Alice Beall. 

Extension Service. The 4-H Club leaders of 
Georgia have instituted a plan designed to stimu- 
late production of essential foods. It is called 
“4-H Foods for Fighters.”” Club members in each 
county are undertaking to produce for market a 
year’s supply of beef, pork, eggs, poultry, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and peanuts sufficient to 
feed all the county’s men in the armed forces. 

Vocational Home Economics Education. Inez 
Wallace, for the past several years assistant super- 
visor in Southwest Georgia, has been appointed 
state supervisor of vocational home economics to 
replace Elizabeth Mayes, who resigned to study. 
Mary Lizzie Willis, who formerly did teacher- 
training work at Berry College, has succeeded 
Miss Wallace. 


Hawaii 


Department of Public Instruction. Service rib- 
bons in recognition of outstanding service to the 
community during December 1941 and January 
1942 were awarded to Mrs. Caroline Edwards, di- 
rector of the OCD emergency feeding division, and 
her staff, Mrs. Frances Wynn, Mrs. Helen McGill, 
and Dorothy Hill. Nearly 100 homemaking 
teachers and cafeteria directors, the staff of the 
Hawaiian Electric Company’s home service depart- 
ment, and the University of Hawaii cafeteria direc- 
tors, who assisted in the emergency feeding work 
at that time, also were decorated. 

University of Hawaii. During the second semes- 
ter all classes are concentrated in 44 days, leaving 
Wednesday free for faculty and students to aid in 
the war effort. Students have a choice of work. 
Faculty members serve as supervisors. Home 
economics students chose Red Cross work or work 
in the pineapple canneries, hospitals, kindergartens 
or nursery schools, or in private homes. 

Mrs. Mary Bartow is in charge of student volun- 
teers in nursery schools, and Mrs. Martha Swoyer 
Reilly of those placed in local hospitals. 

Mary Musgrove, director of the Free Kinder- 
garten Association centers in Honolulu, is teach- 
ing a course in child development. Students are 
assigned to the centers to observe. 

Martha Swoyer was married in December to 
John A. Reilly. 


Extension Service. Mrs. Alice Hancock, for- 
merly a teacher and home agent in the U. S. Indian 
Service, has been appointed home demonstration 
agent in the North Hawaiian district. 

Boys and men on the island of Molokai are 
becoming interested in canning and food preserva- 
tion under the tutelage of Martha Eder, home 
demonstration agent. The High School Victory 
Foods Club has 12 boys who are enthusiastic mem- 
bers, and the University Extension Club, composed 
of teachers, includes men in the food preservation 
classes. 

A mail-order house is offering $1250 in war bonds 
and stamps as prizes in a 4-H Club contest in food 
production and preservation. 

Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. Home 
Safety Commitiee. A permanent Home Safety 
Committee within the Association was organized in 
Chicago on January 29. Mrs. Anne Barnard of 
the National Safety Council described the work 
done in other states and the help to be anticipated 
from the Council. The Council has on hand many 
posters and publications useful to secondary and 
college teachers. Subjects needing study by the 
committee include: the relationship of health and 
good nutrition to the incidence of accidents in the 
home; minimum standards for safe dwellings; the 
relationship of clothing to safety and health; and 
techniques for home teaching of children in atti- 
tudes and practices of safety. 

An Illinois State Nutrition Committee was or- 
ganized in January with Mrs. Kathryn VanAken 
Burns of the University of Illinois as chairman and 
Rena L. Hodgen as secretary-treasurer. Frances 
Conkey of Normal University, president of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association, is its repre- 
sentative on the committee. Sixteen organiza- 
tions interested in a state nutrition program were 
represented at the meeting of organization, and 
Helen Mitchell of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and Helen Walsh, regional 
nutritionist, were present. The new state commit- 
tee voted to place initial emphasis on the promotion 
of school lunches where such programs had de- 
pended upon WPA assistance and to focus its 
immediate program on assistance with the point 
rationing of food. 

Extension Service. County home advisers and 
members of the home economics extension staff, 
together with farm advisers and members of the 
agricultural staff, are working to establish a war- 
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time education program in 12,000 rural school dis- 
tricts of the state. Two volunteer leaders, a man 
and a woman, are in charge of the program in each 
school district and act as minutemen and minute- 
women in bringing important information quickly 
to every farm family in the state. The main objec- 
tive of the program is to help farm families meet 
production goals of food and fiber that are neces- 
sary to win the war. 

State Board for Vocational Education. The 
Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Peoria on April 2 
and 3. Letitia Walsh of The Stout Institute led 
the working conference on “How Can the High 
School Homemaking Teacher Gear Her Work to 
Wartime Needs?” 

Indiana 

Ball State Teachers College. A special refresher 
course for teachers who have not taught for some 
time will be offered at summer school. 

Through observation and participation during 
the school year, senior girls have had firsthand 
acquaintance with adult classes in Nutrition, 
Clothing, and Parent Education. 

Indiana University. Georgia Finley, for 25 
years a member of the home economics staff, died 
on February 27. For two years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1939, Miss Finley was acting head of the 
home economics department. 

Lita Bane of the University of Illinois partici- 
pated in the Careers for the Future Conference at 
Indiana University on March 18. 

In March Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, state di- 
rector of home economics education for adults, 
conducted a three-week unit on adult education as 
a part of the home economics education course 
given to seniors preparing to teach home eco- 
nomics. She had charge of a nutrition class for 
women, which she used for demonstration purposes. 

Faculty and students of the home economics de- 
partment served as consultants during registration 
for rationing in order to explain the system and to 
help homemakers plan their purchases to best ad- 
vantage. Students also provided this service later 
in grocery stores. 

Purdue University. The new curriculum in 
housing enables women to take certain engineering 
courses under the direction of the Schools of Engi- 
neering and Home Economics. 

Refresher courses to be offered in the late spring 
and summer include “Problems in Wartime Cook- 
ery,” “Wartime Care of Children,” “Nutrition and 
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School Lunchroom Management,” “Education and 
Methods in Home Economics,” “Clothing and 
Textiles,” and “Evaluation in Home Economics.” 

The bulletin “Purdue Trains Women to Serve 
in War and Peace” may be obtained from the 
University’s editor. 

St.-Mary-of-the-Woods College. A home- 
maker’s course in food preparation and service is 
being offered this semester by the home economics 
department to non-home-economics majors. 

Gary. Exhibits, displays, and programs empha- 
sizing nutrition were planned by Gary industrial 
and social agencies during March. A model store 
exhibited in the downtown district was sponsored 
by the Homemaker’s Nutrition Forum, set up by 
the Retail Grocers’ Association, and staffed by Red 
Cross nutrition aides. At meetings in the five 
large school centers, Martha Logan of Swift and 
Company demonstrated how women can share the 
meat and still serve satisfying, well-balanced meals. 

A special program on building health through 
fruits and vegetables was held the second week. 


Iowa 


Iowa State College. A new course is being 
offered to prepare graduates in child development 
to set up nursery schools for children of working 
parents in defense areas. Students get experience 
by assisting at the various child day centers in 
Des Moines. 

The institution management department, co- 
operating with the Ames Red Cross nutrition and 
canteen committee, has conducted several canteen 
courses during the year. 

Mildred Bowers has left the institution manage- 
ment department to become director of food service 
at the Union Building, University of Utah. Le- 
nore Sullivan has succeeded her. 

The applied art and textiles and clothing depart- 
ments have arranged exhibits this year of Tunisian 
jewelry; Moroccan and Algerian pottery, leather, 
embroideries, and tapestries; modern Finnish glass 
and pottery; and Russian and Chinese articles. 
More than 100 garments made by the clothing 
construction classes have been displayed. The 
draping course has been turned over entirely to 
conservation problems, with construction work in 
restyling and remodeling of outdated garments. 

A refresher course in nutrition held at Emmets- 
burg in March for women preparing to teach Red 
Cross nutrition classes was attended by 33 women. 

Iowa State Teachers College. A large service 
flag made for the College by the Ellen H. Richards 
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News Notes 


Club hangs in the hall of the Administration Build- 
ing. The number on the flag indicating men from 
the College in the service has to be changed fre- 
quently. 

Members of Theta Theta Epsilon have given 
several Share-the-Meat demonstrations to empha- 
size meat substitutes and extenders. 

Parsons College. Beatrice S. Counts, formerly 
nutritionist with the Ohio Health Department, is 
the new head of the home economics department 
this year, succeeding Louise Reed. 

State University of Iowa. The accelerated pro- 
gram now provides a full semester’s work to 
students who attend the 14-week summer semester. 
The 8-week summer term courses are being adapted 
to needs arising out of wartime conditions. 
“Brush-up” courses are planned to enable former 
teachers to renew certificates; other courses are 
designed to help students meet the requirements for 
hospital dietetics as speedily as possible. 


Kansas 


Kansas Home Economics Association. “Home 
Economics in a World at War” was the theme of 
the annual meeting in Topeka on March 20. 

Kansas State College. New staff members in- 
clude Mrs. Helen D. Herron and Jane Haymaker 
in the department of food and nutrition and Mrs. 
Margaret Harris, graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment of child welfare and euthenics. 

To meet increased demand for nursery school 
teachers the department of child welfare and 
euthenics is offering an intensified course in nurs- 
ery school work for a selected group of senior girls. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Josephine Marshall resigned last summer from the 
home economics staff and is making her home in 
Palo Alto, California. Annie Marriott is now 
chairman of the department. 

Campus war activities under the leadership of 
Hazel Cave of the physical education department 
have included the collections of fur scraps and silk 
hose, making smocks for surgical dressings classes, 
and helping to provide cookies, popcorn, fruit, and 
a Christmas tree for the recreation room of glider 
plane students. 

Kansas Wesleyan University. A class of house- 
wives met during the fall semester for the regular 
Red Cross nutrition course. 

Sterling College. A victory bulletin board for 


suggestions for co-operating in the war effort has 
been added to the home economics department. 
An all-college dinner was given in January in 
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honor of the boys in the Army Reserve who ex- 
pected to leave soon. 

University of Kansas. Lucille Aust is in charge 
of the work in textiles and clothing this year. 

From one to two hours’ credit is being granted by 
the University for the Red Cross nutrition, can- 
teen, first aid, and nurse’s aide courses. All girls 
have been urged to enroll in at least one war 
course. The regular courses in nutrition, home 
nursing, and beginning foods also have been des- 
ignated war courses. 

Washburn Municipal University. Mrs. William 
Menninger is again teaching a course in child care 
at the University. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. All 
Louisiana home economists are being called on to 
assist in an all-out Victory Program. 

Mrs. Grace Brasher, district FSA home manage- 
ment supervisor, is the new secretary to succeed 
Mrs. Mamie T. Mims, who has been transferred to 
the FSA Division in Little Rock. 

State Department of Education. On February 
11 the state advisory committee of the Community 
School Lunch Program met to adopt a new state 
plan in order to participate in the USDA’s food 
distribution program. 

Louisiana College. Students are co-operating 
with local USO centers and the Civilian Defense 
Council and doing Red Cross hospital work. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Three recent 
graduates are in the research laboratory of the U.S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
working on the diet for the armed forces. Mrs. 
Caroline Ford Bridendall is experimenting on best 
methods of preparing the foods; Mrs. Murl Turnley 
Ikard is studying the thiamin content; and June 
Knox is working on the riboflavin content. 

Joyce Carey, who is in the WAAC’s in Des 
Moines, Iowa, was recently promoted to staff 
leader. 

Marie Patterson is now serving in the WAVES 
and is located in Boston. 

Lillian Nelson, who has been an Army dietitian 
for more than two years, is now seeing overseas 
duty somewhere in the Pacific. 

Irene Toliver, formerly head dietitian, is now an 
Army dietitian in England. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Short courses 
in food preservation and conservation will be 
offered this summer to recent graduates and in- 
service teachers and to urban and rural women. 
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Louisiana State University. The home eco- 
nomics staff will participate each Friday morning 
in a series of radio programs on food selection and 
purchasing and other problems of interest to home- 
makers. 

A refresher course for the home-economics- 
trained person who may be called back into service 
will be offered early in June. A Nutrition Work- 
shop for in-service teachers will be offered during 
the summer semester. 

Southeastern Louisiana College. Since Febru- 
ary 27 a nursery school has been in operation six 
hours on Saturdays for children from two to five 
years. Students in the Child Development class, 
under Elizabeth Powers, guide the activities of the 
children and prepare their food. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The home 
economics department will offer summer courses in 
School Lunch Management, Nursery School Or- 
ganization and Management, Nutrition, Food 
Preservation, and Clothing Conservation. 

The Home Management course now includes 
residence both in a moderate-income house and in a 
rural low-income house to give experience in low- 
cost meal planning and in farm production. The 
girls raise chickens and pigs, take care of a cow, 
and produce vegetables and flowers for their own 
use. 

Farm Security Administration. Seven major 
and 54 minor awards were received by FSA bor- 
rowers in the annual contest conducted by one of 
the state’s leading newspapers. “Increased Food 
Production” was the theme this year. 


Maine 

Extension Service. Frances C. Callaghan has 
been temporarily appointed 4-H Club agent in 
Penobscot County to succeed Elizabeth Libbey, 
resigned. Miss Callaghan had been home demon- 
stration agent in Rutland County for 4} years. 

State Department of Education. Maine was 
represented at the North Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference called by the U. S. Office of Education in 
New York City from March 2 to 5 by Florence L. 
Jenkins, state director of home economics educa- 
tion, Helen E. Lockwood of Farmington State 
Normal School, and Pearl S. Greene of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


Maryland 


Hood College. The Nursery School is now open 


five mornings a week, and an opportunity is 
afforded for student teaching. Onica Prall, its 
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director, is teaching a class of townswomen training 
to be volunteer child-care aides. 

The new course in consumption, which stresses 
price control, rationing, OPA and WPB rulings, 
and the buying of household furnishings and wear- 
ing apparel, is proving popular. 

Mechanical drawing has interested a large group, 
and the crafts course has been reorganized as a pre- 
requisite for occupational therapy. 

Home economics students were responsible for 
an exhibit on the care, repair, cleaning, and storing 
of garments that was displayed in the window of a 
local department store. The exhibit also included 
garments made from old suits, smocks, housecoats, 
sheets, and men’s shirts. 

Students are volunteering their services at the 
AWVS canteen, public health clinic, high school 
cafeteria, and local War Price and Rationing 
Board. 

Farm Security Administration. Helen Willer- 
ton, former FSA home management supervisor at 
Chestertown, is now home demonstration agent at 
Salisbury. Lucie S. Trickett, formerly at National 
Park Seminary, has replaced Miss Willerton. 

Virginia McLuckie and Elizabeth Cole, Uni- 
versity of Maryland graduates, have been ap- 
pointed FSA home management supervisors at 
Oakland and Upper Marlboro, respectively. 

Mrs. Rhea M. Galloway, former FSA district 
home management supervisor, has been appointed 
associate state director for Maryland and Delaware 
with headquarters in Upper Marlboro. 


Massachusetts 


Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. An all-day conference was arranged on 
March 13 at the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany for discussion of wartime problems. 

Speakers included Dexter M. Keezer, deputy 
administrator of the OPA, who discussed “Point 
Rationing, Grade Labeling, and Price Ceilings’’; 
George W. Westcott of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, ‘New England Food Supplies and Victory 
Gardens”’; Marjorie Foster, Quincy Visiting Nurse 
Association, “Proposals for Maintaining the Nutri- 
tional Yardstick”’; Walter J. Hamburger, director 
of the Fabric Research Laboratory, “‘Textile Fibers 
and the World of Tomorrow”; Mrs. Esther Cooley 
Page, Massachusetts Extension Service, “Your 
Wardrobe”’; John J. Quinn of the Boston Gas Com- 
pany, “Ways of Conserving Services and Equip- 
ment”; and Earle B. Tinker and Frank Magee, 
“Household Repairs.” 
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News Notes 


Worcester County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Dr. V. A. Getting of Shrewsbury spoke on 
“Health in Wartime” at the February meeting at 
Sibley’s Tea Room, Worcester. 

At the morning Institute arranged on March 13 
at Memorial Hall, YWCA, Worcester, Elda Robb 
of Simmons College spoke on “‘Problems of Nutri- 
tion and Wartime Food Rationing.” 

Simmons College. The School of Home Eco- 
nomics has announced a graduate program in pub- 
lic health nutrition, planned especially to prepare 
students for nutrition work in public health and 
social welfare agencies. This is made possible 
through the co-operation of the Harvard School of 
Public Health and the Simmons College School of 
Social Work. 

The College will also offer courses in foods and 
nutrition at summer school. 

State Department of Health. Ruth Dickinson 
is now an Army dietitian at Randolph Field. 

Boston. Mrs. Miriam S. Black, who has been 
director of nutrition for the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter of the Red Cross, is now nutrition field 
representative for the North Atlantic Area, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Cambridge. Alice Gertsen, formerly nutrition- 
ist for the Cambridge Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Association, recently reported at Fort 
Devens as an Army dietitian. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Homemakers Section. At a supper meeting in 
February members described their experiences in 
school lunch and canteen work and in home 
furnishing. Many members are active in Red 
Cross, victory aide, nurse’s aide, and civilian de- 
fense programs and as teachers and speakers. 

Local Nutrition Committees. Responsibility for 
the school lunch program has been taken over in 
several towns by the local nutrition committee 
which works with school authorities to provide 
finances and volunteer workers and to plan menus. 
Other services committees have offered their 
communities include preparing gardening and ra- 
tioning exhibits in stores and newspaper articles 
to give supplementary information. 

Office of Civilian Defense. An institute for 


local consumer-interest and citizens service corps 
chairmen was held April 1 to 3 by the state OCD. 
The home economics faculty and alumnae of the 
University of Minnesota assisted. 

University of Minnesota. Margaret Moudry, 
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formerly therapeutic dietitian at Ancher Hospital, 
St. Paul, has replaced Katherine Wismer Peterson 
in the nutrition department. 

Ethel Phelps is chairman of the consumer buying 
problem committee of the OCD. 

Anna Krost, adult education teacher trainer, has 
been working out in the state to help co-ordinate 
the work of agencies teaching adults. 

Extension Service. In both the 4-H and adult 
programs extension workers are emphasizing home 
production of food and clothing and conservation 
and management in the home. 

Amy Wessel, 4-H Club agent, was in New Bruns- 
wick in March to work on home economics litera- 
ture for 4-H Club work in New Jersey. 

Farm Security Administration. Elizabeth 
Rivers, regional chief of home management, met 
with Minnesota workers in St. Paul early in March. 

Regional Meeting of Education Workers. 
Home economics education workers from Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, and Wisconsin 
attended a conference at the Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, from February 10 to 12 to discuss ways 
of helping home economics in-service and prospec- 
tive teachers make wartime adjustments in the 
curriculum, the school lunch, the adult program, 
and in extended school services, such as care for 
children of working mothers. Rua Van Horn of 
the U. S. Office of Education was in charge. 

St. Paul. Many home economists participated 
in the Food in Wartime Conference held in Febru- 
ary to prepare victory aides and the public for their 
part in the rationing program. More than 1,000 
persons attended. 

The city schools are co-operating with the OCD 
in the community gardening program by opening 
14 schools in March for meetings on gardening and 
by making plans to offer summer classes in canning, 
brining, drying, and storage. These classes will 
be taught by home economics instructors who will 
take a refresher course at the University this 
spring. 

The radio is used by Agnes Larson, director of 
home economics in the city schools, to teach nutri- 
tion, rationing, and gardening. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. Jane 
Adams met with the executive committee in Jack- 
son on March 13 to make plans for the remainder 
of the year and for the annual meeting. 


The Homemakers Committee is now in charge 
of a column in the State Farm Bureau Organ, 
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Mattie Grace King, student club adviser, reports 
59 affiliated student clubs in the state. 

State Nutrition Committee. The meeting of the 
Committee in Jackson on March 13 was the first 
since district chairmen were appointed in the ex- 
tension districts of the state. These chairmen are 
extension and FSA district representatives who 
have offered to meet with the different county 
committees. 

The Better Nutrition for Defense course, pre- 
pared by a committee of the Mississippi Home Eco- 
nomics Association, has proved so popular that the 
state OCD has had it reprinted. 

Alcorn A & M College. The death of Eunice 
D. Powell, a graduate of Hampton Institute and 
a member of the Alcorn staff, brought sadness to 
those who knew her. 

Extension Service. Myrtle Kimes, president of 
the Home Demonstration Agents’ Association, was 
married to J. E. Barthelemy on February 10. 

Mississippi’s 82 counties are served by 75 white 
home demonstration agents and 44 Negro agents, 
who are bending all their efforts to inform people 
of the needs and means of attaining a satisfactory 
food supply for every home in the state. 

Farm Security Administration. It is estimated 
that the broiler project in which 2,000 families 
are participating will provide 5,000,000 pounds of 
poultry for the nation’s food needs. 

The farm and home management supervisors 
from 16 counties are taking a training course at 
Tupelo under J. R. Morton of State College. 

Vocational Home Economics. A meeting for 
vocational home economics teachers in the state 
was arranged during the Mississippi Education As- 
sociation meeting in Jackson on March 12. 

Minnie Lee Stoker, itinerant teacher trainer, 
attended the dehydration school at the University 
of Tennessee in February to enable her better to 
assist teachers in their summer food preservation 
work. 


Missouri 


Intra-Regional Conference. A Conference was 
held in Kansas City from February 18 to 20 for 
state supervisors of home economics, vocational 
teacher-trainers, and supervising teachers in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri. It was 
one of three called instead of the Central Regional 
Conference usually held in Chicago. 

“Assisting Home Economics Teachers to Meet 
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Wartime Adjustments in the High School Curricu- 
lum” was the theme, and those attending were 
divided into six working committees. 

The size of the job facing home economics 
teachers was stressed as was also the fact that home 
economics has much to contribute to the solution of 
homemakers’ war emergency problems. 

University of Missouri. The home economics 
staff entertained home economics majors at a Latin 
American program. After a talk by Professor E. 
A. Trowbridge on his trip to South America, the 
group visited exhibits of typical foocs, arts, and 
crafts. Faculty members in costume served re- 
freshments in a tropical setting. 

The home economics department is offering 3 
two-year short courses for the purpose of training 
nursery school aides, food aides, and assistants for 
inspection of processed foods. 

Marion Kaeser has joined the WAVES. 

Kansas City. Eva M. Hurley, formerly in 
charge of the West Junior High School cafeteria, 
was appointed director of food service in the city 
schools in September. 

A co-ordinated program has been planned by 
Kansas City HEWIB’s, dietitians, and home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

Extension Service. Members of the extension 
staff have arranged for a radio victory garden short 
course to be presented over WDAF, Kansas City, 
and KFUO, St. Louis. 

Jean Dearing, home demonstration agent in 
Crawford County, has married and is continuing 
her work while her husband is in the service. 

Changes in the home demonstration agent per- 
sonnel include the following: 

Jessalee Mallalieu, formerly of Sainte Genevieve 
County, is now in Red Cross service. 

Frances Todd, formerly of Ray County, is in 
active service with the Marines. 

Mabel McMahon of Caldwell County was mar- 
ried in April and will make her home in Triplett. 

Laura Zawicki, formerly in Newton County, is 
now a homemaker at Linn. 

Margaret Dunlop has left Saline County and 
gone to Denver. She has been replaced by Frances 
Septer of Iowa. 

Irma Houston of South Dakota is now agent for 
Holt County. 

Louanna Cupps and Jeanette Palmer have been 
appointed assistant home demonstration agents in 
Johnson and Saint Charles Counties, respectively. 
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| No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, 
J- VAN primarily related to nutrition and the scientific approach to the food problem, and 
re giving the background of the products of General Mills. These messages are being 
| disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications in the hope of 
providing material useful to the reader’. 
cs 
| 
of 
cs 
in | 
he 
. j Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food 
| company. . . . How its normal functions have been multiplied in 
3 | wartime. . . . A glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant 
ng to consumers in the past, and a conviction about the future. 
or | 
| USEFUL new food product can, conceivably, obligations of organized research. 
be the result of somebody’s lucky “hunch.” After many years of such activity, a consider- 
in | But it has infinitely greater opportunity to be- — able store of knowledge is accumulated about 
ia, come an enduring contribution to good nutri- natural foods and how to process and package 
ity | tion if it develops out of organized research. them. This information has been made avail- 
| What natural materials are available for able to the government, together with the serv- 
by conversion into this new product? Precisely _ ices of the entire General Mills research organi- 
cO- | what are their nutritional contributions? How zation. One result has been a considerable de- 
do they vary nutritionally, chemically, physi- | velopment of new food products and their use 
ion | cally from crop to crop and from one region to — in Army rations. Another, entirely different, is 
ort another? These are questions for the chemical mechanical development and production which 
ty, | research division to answer. is serving the Navy. 
| Can this new product be manufactured eco- Out of this research tradition comes the con- 
in nomically with existing processing equipment — viction that our company, General Mills, Inc 
ing | or will new mechanical processes and new must accept its responsibility to render service 
packaging methods have to be invented and in the difficult years which face the world. Both 
-. | developed? This is a sample of what the engi- _ before and after the war is won, food and proper 
| neering research division must work out. nutrition will be prime problems which must 
a What about the present products of a com- _ be solved and solved correctly. The answers lie 
“is | pany like General Mills, Inc.? Can they be _ in organized, enlightened research. 
. further enhanced nutritionally? Can they 
” | be processed more economically? Can they be il 
packaged more perfectly to reach the table in General Mi ls, Inc. 
o | ideal condition? These, too, are the continuing MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
| 
ind 
ces | 
for | 
een | These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were born in the General 
5 in Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored in accord with the recommendations 
hy | of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Coun il, using techniques of enrichment 
? and restoration developed in the General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food 
i shortages, enriched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The General reviews his troops 


There are no bands, no bunting. His field uni- 
form is faded from work and weather. His 
ambling army is all out of step.... But this 
veteran dairy farmer ranks high in America's 
military strategy! 

Men must eat before they can fight. Nations 
must have food with their freedom. And na- 
ture’s best balanced food is milk. 

America’s dairy farmers made a magnificent 
cortribution toward victory last year—nearly 
120 billion pounds of milk —a world’s record 
production. They did it in spite of labor and 
machinery shortages. They did it by working 
longer and harder —to help keep American 
workers and fighters fit. 

The country can be proud of its farmers— 
for pitching in and producing bumper crops of 
corn, wheat, meat and other foods, too. 

All food is life in a life-and-death struggle. 
Save food and you save lives. Save food and 
you help heroic farmers feed a hungry world. 


We're sure that every American will co- 
operate in the nation’s food conservation pro- 
gram. We're glad that our work at National 
Dairy can make an important contribution to 
this program, too. 

Our laboratories will continue their far- 
reaching research—developing, from milk, new 
weapons for war and new products for peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better understand- 
ing of dairy products as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new products and materials 
...as a source of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Just off the Press! 


NEW 
WARTIME EDITIONS 
of these two 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
GUIDES 


ERE ARE two more Better Buymanship 
H guides completely rewritten to help con- 
sumers in wartime markets. ‘“‘Fish” gives 
timely information about a food which prom- 
ises to become a much more important item 
in our diet. ‘‘Floor Coverings’ reports the 
latest effects of our wartime economy on this 
essential home furnishing. 

What consumers should know 
Every consumer knows that fish and seafood 
should be bought as fresh as possible but many 
do not know how to judge freshness. So the 
bulletin on fish begins with simple rules for 
judging the freshness of both scale and shell- 
fish. Diagrams illustrate the various market 
forms of fish and a handy table tells in which 
forms some 30 different kinds may now be 
bought. Other chapters discuss the care of this 
food in the home, the best ways to cook differ- 
ent varieties, how to buy canned. smoked and 
cured fish, the nutritional value of fish and fish 
oils and how to buy fish oils of proved potency. 
War brings new materials 
‘*The resourcefulness of floor covering manu- 
facturers is being demonstrated in the face of 
current emergencies,” begins the guide on 
floor coverings. It tells how this resourceful- 
ness is producing coverings of new materials 
and new combinations of materials. Do you 
know how rayon for rugs has been vastly im- 
proved, how the shortage of wool has been 
overcome, how cotton is being used to a far 
greater extent, what promise many of the new 
synthetics hold for the development of durable 


BETTER BuYMmansyip 
“USEAND Cane ff 


and attractive floor coverings? This new edi- 
tion also tells consumers how rugs and carpets 
are made and how construction affects quality. 
Another chapter gives timely helps on clean- 
ing rugs and carpets and making them last 
longer. Both booklets contain references for 
those who wish to do additional reading. 
5¢ stamp brings both 

We will gladly send you a copy of each of these 
new Better Buymanship guides for 5¢ in stamps 
to cover mailing costs. Why don’t you send 
the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


orporalion 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading fami'y finance organizations with 
319 branches in 203 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-5 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

I enclose 5¢ in stamps. Please send ‘Fish’ and 
“Floor Coverings.” 


| 

| 

| 
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© Borden Company 


Elmer, | want you to meet the new man 
ta iny life,” giggled Elsie 


Ber or course . . . this man’s interest 

in Elsie the Cow is purely scientific. He 

is one of many scientisis working at 

Borden’s Biological and Chemical Lab- 

oratories at Bainbridge. New York. 
THESE MEN DEVOTE THEIR EN- 
TIRE CAREERS TO PURE RE- 
SEARCH ON BASIC NUTRITIONAL 
DATA. 


The work of the Bainbridge laboratory 
is only one part of Borden’s well-rounded 
research program. Other phases are han- 
dled in laboratories at Bloomfield, San 
Francisco, and Elgin . . . all typical of 
this company’s ceaseless effort to im- 
prove nutrition through better research. 


And at other laboratories still other 
Borden scientists adapt these research 
findings to new products or improve- 
ments of old products, for consumer use. 
Finally. control laboratories guard the pur- 
ity and uniformity of every Borden food 
throughout every step of manufacture. 

This explains why we believe our 

doctor friends may have entire 

confidence in any product bear- 
ing the Borden name ... whether 
fluid milk, ice cream, evaporated 
milk, Hemo, cheese, or special 
purpose milks for infants. The 
Borden Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


BORDEN nutrition through research” 
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This dramatic, educational film shows 
how the deadly saboteur, Malnutrition, 
casts its sinister shadow across war- 


working Americans. Then it explains in 
graphic detail how balanced meals and 
proper diet will help improve the health 
of the nation. 

This picture features the eight essential 
food groups recommended by Govern- 
ment and nutrition authorities. It por- 
trays in colorful, narrative form the vital 
necessity of including items from each 
of these groups in each day’s meals. It 


“THIS, TOO, 
IS SABOTAGE” 


Use this new sound movie 
in your Nutrition 


shows easy ways to insure a properly 
balanced diet, in spite of wartime ra- 
tioning and food limitations. 

Here is a fast-moving, timely motion 
picture to emphasize the all-important 
nutrition story. “This, Too, is Sabotage” 
was especially designed for showing to 
educational and consumer audiences in 
schools, colleges, club programs, rural 
groups, nutrition meetings, etc. Running 
time: 25 min. Loaned free. Film size: 16 
mm. with sound. Mail the coupon today 
to be sure of choice booking dates! 


Tune in on John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E. W. T. 


Visual Education Section 342 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the film, “This, Too, is Sabotage” for 


showing on either 


Program y 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION ~ ADDRESS rene 
ORGANIZATION 
STATE__ 
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1943 NUTRITION 
PROBLEM! 


Food Rationing and 
the Working Wife! 


Feeding a family is fast becoming a full-time job, 
as food rationing and shortages and rising 
prices make it increasingly difficult to plan 
and prepare nutritious meais. 

But today, in thousands of communities, 
wives and mothers are leaving the home for 
office and factory. The millions of women who 
add war work to housework will have little 
time for the careful buying and preparation 
of food. 

What does this mean in terms of the nation’s 
food habits? 

It means more sketchy, “‘pick-up’’ meals. It 


VIMMS MEET OR EXCEED 
MEDICAL RECOMMENDATIONS* 


See how 3 Vimms 
meet or exceed 


Medical recommendotions 
ore based on these 
Gov't standords these stondards 
VITAMIN 


B 
B. (G) 
C 


400 USP Units 


(Niacin Amide) 


4,000 USP Units 5,000 USP Units 


1.0 Milligram 1.0 Milligram 


2 Milligrams 2 Milligrams 


30 Milligrams 30 Milligrams 


500 USP Units 


10 Milligrams 10 Milligrams 


In addition, Vimms supply these vital minerals: 
CALCIUM ee. 8 & @ 375 Milligrams 
PHOSPHORUS 250 Milligrams 
*Jour. of the A.M.A., July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 


For professional samples, please write Lever BrothersCo., 
Dept. HJ-5, Pharmaceutical Division, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Offer good in U.S.A. only.) 
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means more food taken from drugstore counters, 
snatched from the steam tables of overcrowded 
cafeterias. It means buying food ahead and 
buying in bulk, with possible loss of vitamins 
and minerals. 

Something must be done. Now of all times 
we cannot afford malnourished, ailing civilians. 
Fortunately, something can be done. In spite 
of wartime obstacles, dietary supplements offer 
a way to bring the nation’s diet up to the high 
vitamin-mineral levels necessary for nutritional! 
health. In choosing a supplement, many nutri- 
tionists prefer Vimms. Here’s why: 


1. Vimms are complete. supply the vitamin- 
known to be essential in the full daily mininin 
amounts recommended by the Government!. In ad 
dition, they supply generous quantities of all thy 
essential minerals. (See chart). 

2. Vimms are balanced. \iedical councils have estal- 
lished the proper ratios for compounding supple- 
ments. Vimms are correctly balanced in these ratios 
—vitamin for vitamin. (See chart). 

3. Vimms are tested. Vininis potencies are chemically 
and biologically controlled by the best-known vita- 
min assay laboratories. Exhaustive tests insure the 
stability of the vitamins and minerals in Vimme. 

4. Vimms are palatable, low in cost. 50e for 24 tablets; 


$1.75 for 96 tablets; $5.00 for 288 tablets. And no 
product at any price matches all Vimms advantages. 
1 Food and Drug Administration. 


Vimms 


All the vitamins known to be essential 


All the minerals commonly lacking in the diet 
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ICE CREAM 


contributes bone-building, tooth- 
protecting calcium, as well as 
strength-building proteins and 
essential vitamins. Ice Cream pro- 
vides the same essential nutrients 
as milk, our No. 1 protective food, 
although in different proportions, 
and makes better-balanced meals 
pleasant and practical. War is 
bringing widespread recognition 
of the real food value of Ice Cream. 


' 
' 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Dept. Q 
Please send me attractive free book- 
let “Ice Cream for Everyday Use,” 
which gives suggestions on meal 
planning, food values, and recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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Our bonnets 
off 


of the most difficult educa- 


tional jobs in the country (if not the 
most difficult)—is yours: 

To make people use their money wisely 
when buying foods. To teach them to buy 
nutritious foods and keep balanced diets. 


Now comes Point Rationing—and 
your job is doubly hard. 


Today, you must teach also the 
spending of “point money” wisely. We 
all know that housewives will tend to 
buy foods with low Point Ration values, 
regardless of whether the food is a good 
“nutritious buy”’ or not. 


We think you are doing a wonderful 
educational job on this. 

You may reach only a relatively few fam- 
ilies through your own personal classes. But, 
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cup milk 1 teasp 
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collectively, you and your colleagues in Home 
Economics are influencing a huge number of 
families to buy shrewdly under the Point 
Rationing system. 


Our own Home Economics Department is 
giving much time and thought to these prob 
lems so that we may be of help to you 


We are now working on a recipe booklet on 
Canned Food Extenders—publication to be 
announced later. 

We can't end this message, however, with- 
out giving you some little practical help now 
—the stretcher recipe at the left. 


“A 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. ¥. 
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MEAL- Make it with Milk! 


To double butter volume 


and make a fine, easy-to-use 
spread, cut 44 lb. butter into 
small pieces. Let stand at 
room temperature till soft- 
ened. Gradually whip % cup 
undiluted Carnation Milk 
into butter with electric 
mixer or Dover egg beater. 
Add salt to taste. Chill 
thoroughly. Delicious .. . 
nutritious! 


HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR BUTTER 
WITH DOUBLE-RICH CARNATION. 


Y,... students will gladly carry this news home, to help ration 
points stretch farther. And it’s equally helpful in classroom 
projects. When you extend butter with double-rich Carnation 
you have the nourishment of both, and obtain a delicious, 


economical spread. Remember— whenever you use undiluted 
Carnation, you get double amounts of important milk nutrients, 


This fine milk has any number of interesting, timely uses. Send for 
free leaflet called “Less-Meat Dishes for Victory Meals” for 
practical classroom use. Address Carnation Company, Dept. 711G 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
M | k 
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An Important New Book 
on an All-Important Subject 


FOOD PEOPLE 


By MARGARET G. REID 
Professor of Economics, Iowa State College 


“Food for People’’ considers: the ways in which better diets can be achieved, 
how to improve the quality of the food supply, the economy of family 
furnished food, how price and income affect food purchased, the control 
of food in wartime. For courses dealing with nutrition, household eco- 
nomics, consumer problems, agricultural economics, and similar subjects. 
This book suggests the answers to important problems—How can we 
explain existing adequate and inadequate diets? How can we decrease 
the frequency of inadequate diets, and increase that of adequate diets? 


What results can we expect from the various proposals now current? 


The author of this book has worked closely with outstanding agricultural 
economists and nutritionists. Dr. Reid has brought together, in “Food 


for People,” facts from many and varied sources. 


653 pages Illustrated 6 by 9 $4.00 


Copies Available on Approval 


JOHN WILEY SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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